
PK.OKESSOR EI«.:«ESXO SCEKI. 

C\"^ORN at Pavia, in the jear 1854, he went 
Q to .scliool verj- young. When he had 
scarcely completed the fir.st cour.se, he was 
compelled by family circumstances to abandon 
the career of superior studies in which he was 
engaged so as to commence that of teacher. He 
was at first under private tuition, and after in 
public first-class .schools. Later on he passed in 
philosophy and rhetoric in the University of 
Pavia. His capabilitieij of teaching children 
moral philosophy and Italian letters reached the 
knowledge of the superions in the technical and 
normal schools. 

He was reporter of the conference of teachers, 
appointed by the Ministry, reviewer of scholastic 
publications, member of several commissions of 
in.spectors for examinations ; chosen by the Min- 
istry of Public Instruction to the chair of teach- 
ers iti the royal normal schools of Saluzzo. Pred- 
mont. He renounced the po.st offered to him for 
that of rector in the pious institution for the deaf 
and dumb in Pavia, in which a commission was 
required to direct and reform the methods sub- 
stituting for the compound the pure oral only'. 

Honoured by the affectionate friendship of the 
lamented Abbott Giulio Farra, from Elisco Ghis- 
latidi, sometime director of the royal institution 
of Milan, he received from him every encourage- 
ment and counsel in his difficult task. 

Whilst he worked in the institution under his 
care for the desired reform, he obtained at the 
course of lectures on normal anatomy the title of 
“Pathological Teacher,” as well as that of 
physiological at the University of Pavia. At the 
same epoch he obtained, byvmajority, the appella- 
tion of school teacher to the deaf and dumb from 
the royal normal college at Milan ; and he pub- 
lished his finst work as special teacher on historic- 
al signs, critics, on the education of the deaf and 
dumb, having previously published other works 
as general teacher and as in.spector of school 
teachers. 

In the institution of Pavia, in a very brief 
period, he made a rearrangement in the Studies, j 
Such arrangement became confirmed by the wise j 
public, and his praises were reported in public 
prints and in the “ Freedom of the City. ” 

In the institute at Pavia he founded an in- 
structive museum, which is perhaps the most 
complete of all Italian institutes. 

He was elected secretary of the directive coni- 
mis-sion ad honorem, and retained that office up I 
to the day that he resigned his position in the ' 
Pavesian institute for one in that of Naples. | 

This commission conferred on him the title of 
“ Perpetual Benefactor,” writing his name in the 
annals of the benefactors of the Pia Opera (pious 
work). In the year 1871 Professor Scuri came 
to the vacant post of the director of the royal 
institution of Naples, after an inquiry made by a 
Minifiterial commission, and presided over by 
the commentator Albini, professor of physiology 
at the Royal University. 

The alwve institute at Naples, being the first 
royal one founded and opened in Italy, was 
founded by Ferdinand I, in the year 1788. Its 
direction was confided to the Abbot Benedetto 
Corrolino, who already had charge of the deaf 
and dumb school at Re.sina, his native place. 

Ferdinand I. assigned to this new school 
several local customs, the same as in the college 
of Salvatore, joined to the Universit3q and 
annually lie gave great help towards its main- 
tenance from the funds of the public schools. 

In the year 1806, Joseph Napoleon, by royal 
desire, gave better arrangements to the school, 
organized it into cla.s,ses, increased the number of 
masters, and gave the director greater facilities, 
more ample and better regulated powers. In 
the same year the rules were all approved of. 

In the 5'ear 1819, the want of an as.sociation 


became manifest, so the localitv occupied bj’ the 
deaf and dumb institute was joined to the 
University, and by roval decree the former trans- 
ferred to the rovai hotel of the poor. 

The community was a great work of beneficence. 
The school of the deaf and dumb was beginning 
to lose, little b}' little, its special mode of educa- 
tional instruction, and to transform it.self into a 
shelter into which would be collected together, 
without choice or criterion, all those unfortunate 
beings deprived of Isearing and speech, left to 
themselves and to the proverbial vicissitudes of 
their surroundings. 

The Professor Corzolino, proft)undh' afflicted 
b}' such proceedings, could no longer bear assi.st- 
ing at the ruin of this institution, which he had 
seen rise under such hai)p\- auspices. He retired 
from his office in the \-ear 1821. Two years after 
the school was transferred to the roe’al hotel of 
the poor. 
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Several directors succeeded him, but none 
succeeded in maintaining order, and on account 
of several grave acts of disorder taking place it 
was closed, and not for a verj’ short period. 

Re-opened in the 3’ear 1867, things were not 
much better, and the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion was obliged to interfere. He made long and 
rigorous inquiries, which revealed very grave 
facts, and the deplorable neglect to which the 
school was abandoned for nearlv half a century. 

In the midst of indecision and threats to close 
he institute, the Minister of Public Instruction 
ctt.egated a commission, and charged them to 
choose a new director. 

As previoush’ staled, the position was given 
to Professor Scuri, who established in the school 
of Naples the following reformation : — 

1. Providing the school with an organic statute 

of precise models, intended to regulate the 
admittance and the dismissal of scholars, 
the nominating of masters, and all the 
di.sciplinarj- functions of the school and of 
the visitors. 

2. Providing for the partial removal of personal 

instruction, based on the results of public 
competition. 

3. Taking care of the personal discipline, and 

of those under their charge. 

4. Opening a .school for those that were back- 

ward, so as to advance them, and render the 
work of the normal schools more expedi- 
tious. 


5. Opening new halls for teaching. 

6. Improving the diet of the scholars, varying 

their food according to the sea.son and their 
age. 

7. The opening of workshops for shoemaking, 

cabinet-making, tailoring, stone-carving, 
lithography, typography, and bookbinding. 

8. The instituting of drawing classes, modeling 

in cla\-, and sculpture for scholars of a 
better class. 

9. He founded an instructive museum, being 

assisted by teachers, and with funds bestow- 
ed on it b5' the iMinister of Public In.stnic- 
tion to the amount of 500 Italian l3-re 
(francs). 

10. He obtained the enlargement of the places 

u.sed as refectories, and the absolute isola- 
tion of the same from the other .sections of 
the ro3-al hotel . 

In a short time the school in Naples became re- 
nowned, and was visited b3’ the public, scientific, 
and political authoritie.s, and b3' scientific Ital- 
ians and foreigners. 

Recentlv it was honored by a visit from H. 
R. H. the Prince of Naples. 

A short time since he had a project in view to 
enlarge the schools, and give them more space, 
with complete power of self-government, and in 
everr- way suitable to the customs of the present 
da3'. 

Professor Scuri directs the periodical “Review 
of the Children’s Teachers and the Regimen of 
Diet," lateh- entered in the third 3-ear. 

The publications of Professor Scuri are as 
follows : — 

“ Historical and Critical Signs on the Education 
of the Deaf and Dumb. ” 

“ Teaching to Read in Popular Schools.” 
“Fragments on Education b3- Gino Caponi. ” 
“The Genesis of the Natural Language of the 
Deaf and Dumb. ” 

“ Prelude, published for the j>oor Deaf and Dumb 
in the Institute of Pavia, 1888. ” 

“The Natural Limit on the Method of sound; 
Prelude on Public Knowledge of the Deaf 
and Dumb, 1891.” 

‘ ‘ Panegyric of Sister Luigia Grassi, first Matron 
of the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb in 
Pavia.” 

“The Teaching of Drawing in History of 
Scholars, in the Prograniine of Studies of 
the Deaf ane Dumb.” 

“ The Conditions of the Italian Deaf and Dumb, 
and the Legal Order of their Studies, with 
Prize ofSt. Fornari.” 

“ The Word • Heard, ' contributed b3' the Teach- 
ers for the In.struction of the Deaf and 
Dumb. " 

“Review of Children’s Teachers, and Regimen of 
Diet.” Monthh’ periodical. 1894.” 

“Year I.. 1895; Year II.. 1896; Anno., III. Of 
the Preparation of the Organs of Speech. ” 

“ The Mutolino. b3' A. Bo3’er, ” authorised version 
bv' the author. ” 

P'or next publicatjon — 

“ Activitx’ — Capacit3- — Condeiice Measure of 
Respiration in the Deaf and Dumb consider- 
ed as the Ph3-siological Basis of the Lan- 
guage Spoken. ” 

“The Metrometer, and its Application. 

Kar Examination EaHHed by a neaf-9Inte. 

S.VN Fr.\ncisco. August 31. — For the first 
time in the histor3- of the Supreme Court of this 
State a written examination has been given to 
an applicant for license to practise law. The 
examination, which was successfulh- passed, 
was taken be- Theodore Grad3', a deaf-mute. 
He is a teacher in the .school for the deaf and 
dumb at Berkele3’. He has studied law for 
several v'ears, and expects to become a writer of 
briefs and perhaps an author of legal works. 
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WrltU-n tor The Sii.eni' Wokkem. 

'THK CAI^IKORNIA I^JSTI'Tl’TlOm POR 
THE UKAP A9{» -rHE 

HE cut which we give on this page shows 
very well the group of handsome and well- 
planned buildings provided b\- the state of Cali- 
fornia for the education of its deaf and its blind 
children and gives some hint of the spaciousness 
of the grounds attached to the institution. 

But the picturesqueness of the surrounding 
country and the magnificent view upon which the 
property faces are not indicated in the picture. 
From the height at which the buildings are 
placed one looks down over the city of Oakland 
and the many suburljan residences along the 
shore, across the quiet waters of the Bat', trav- 
ersed in all directions by vessels of evert' kind, . 
to San Francisco with its shore fringed with j 
crowded masts and its rows on rows of hou-ses 
climbing its long steep hills. To the right, 
through the Golden Gate, one may catch a 
glimpse of the Pacific, and further to the north 
lies Mount Tamalpais with Alcatraz Island in 
the middle distance, and a dozen or more towns 
and villages here and there, on the shore or in a 
nook of tiie hills. At this season of the }, ear, 
when no rain has fallen for months, there is, of 
course, no green grass to be seen except where, 


I large expense, an unfailing supply of pure water 
from the mountains, both for household u.se and 
irrigation. 

Of the several l)uildings of the institution, the 
I one holding. ver\' appropriately, the position of 
) honor in the centre, and the most important 
: architecturally, is the educational building. It 
contains the offices, clas.-^- rooms and an assembly 
room capable of holding goo people. A fine 
pipe-organ, given by the architects, adorns the 
; room. The high tower of this building carries a 
; large clock which furnishes the standard time 
and can be seen and heard from all p.irts of the 
grounds. On the right of this building are two 
dormitories for girls, and on the other side are 
[ three buildings of the same kind for boys. Im- 
mediately in the rear of the educational building 
are the bakery, dining-room, kitchen and gym- 
nasium. Back of these buildings is the building 
containing the electric- light plant, and some 
distance further back, to the right, is the shop 
I building. To the extreme left and front appears 
‘ the Principal 's residence, a very prett3' and con- 
venient cottage, covered witli flowering vines 
and finished in the native woods of the Pacific 
Coast. 

It is evident from what has been said, that the 
outfit of the California Institution is of the best, 
but the inqjortiint question remains. What use 


use of the pupil b\' which he may correct his 
own mistakes in large part. Teachers of the 
deaf know that their pupils tend to repeat a 
certain kind of mistakes, largelj' peculiar to 
theimselves. Dr. Wilkinson has analyzed these 
characteristic mistakes and has classified them 
I so that the pupil maj- not only ob.serve where 
, but also why he has fallen into an error 

The California school has a high reputation 
as well for the physical as for the mental train- 
ing of its pupils. It was one of the first .schools 
for the deaf to provide a gvmnasium for its 
students, and it has always favored, under pro- 
per restrictions, athletic games and conte.sts. 
There is a fine athletic ground, shown on the 
right of our picture, in the rear of the boys’ 
dormitories, and baseball and football in their 
season are played with .system and enthusiasm. 
The football {earn has often met and not infre- 
quenth' defeated, that of the University of Cali- 
fornia, which, by the waj-, is a close neighbor 
of the school at Berkeley. 

Like many another succe.ssful institution, the 
school at Berkelev' had a small beginning. Six 
warm-hearted and energetic women organized, in 
March, i860, a "Society for the Instruction and 
Maintenance of the Deaf and Dumb and the 
Blind." and induced the legislature to appropri- 
ate ten thousand dollars for the purchase and 
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as in^the^little plots shown in the front of the 
cut, the .sod has been underlaid with water 
pipes which are freeh' used ever\- day through 
the long summer. Yet the brown hills have not 
at all the parched and barren look which we see 
during one of our draughts in the East. It is a 
color peculiar and indescribable — neither golden 
or russet, — rich, warm, restful. Yet even at this 
.season there is no lack of flowers. The Cali- 
fornia poppy blooms as freely as dandelions do 
with us, and geraniums, planted in hedges 
Tiigher than 5’our head or trained to climb along 
the walls and over the roof of a cottage are blaz- 
ing with their bright flowers. Roses may still 
be had and fu.schia bushes, as large as lilacs with 
us, are loaded with blomn. , 

The tract of 130 acres belonging to the Institu- 
tion has lieen .so laid out as to make the most of 
its natural advantages. In front are terraces 
with green lawns and beds or rather plots of 
flowers, which thrive with a luxuriance unknown 
in our climate, but with no trees to hide the 
glorious viewL To the left and rear of the group 
of buildings are large orchards of pears, plums, 
apricots, cherries and almonds. Further back 
■where the land ri.ses sharply to the summit of the 
foothills which are here several hundred feet 
high, a belt of land has been planted with eu- 
calyptus trees from Australia. Although not 
more than twenty-five years old, the.se trees are 
alreadj' what we should call giants in height. 
The Institution has been wise enough and fort- 
unate enough to secure, after much trouble and 


is made of it ? A sufficient answer maj'be given 
in a few words. Several graduates from this 
school have entered the Univer^dt\' of California, 
one has studied at John Ilojikins. two have 
entered the fiallaudet College and two others 
will enter this autumn. The instruction given 
in the art department has determined the career 
of at least two artists — one of them Mr. Douglas 
Tildeii, a sculptor of more than national reputa- 
tion. 

It stands to reason that where the education 
of the e.xceptionally brilliant students is carried 
•so high, the groundwork, in which all the jnipils 
share, must be thorough and well - planned. 
Such is indeed the case. The corps of teachers 
has from an early day in the history of this 
school been an unusualh' .strong one, able teach- 
ers having been drawn from all parts of the 
country, as well as trained on the spot. 

Dr. Wilkinson, the principal, has unbounded 
interest and enthusiasm in the work of teaching, 
and s])ends a considerable part of every school day 
in the classrooms, not only observing but de- 
vising and practising methods and devices. Es- 
pecially in the teaching of language his ingenui- 
ty and grasp of principles are shown to advantage. 
With a class of deaf piqiils in the primary de- 
partment he has developed a plan of teaching 
language through elementary science with re- 
markable results. Unfortunately, he has not, 
.so far, put his methods into print, but we hope 
he may find time to do so. He has, however, 
prepared and reprinted a little manual for the 


improvement of grounds. The running ex- 
jjenses of the school were met bj- private con- 
tributions until the next >ear, when the legis- 
lature made proxision for the support of the 
pupils and for the erection of another building. 
Mrs. Clark, one of the incorporators of the 
socieU', was the first Brincipal, remaining until 
1865, when she was superseded by Mr. J. M. 
Francis who came from the Ohio Institution. 
Uiifortunateh' his health was not equal to the 
strain, and he was succeeded on Decemlier ist, 
1863, by the pre.sent Principal, Dr. Warring 
Wilkin.son. Soon after Mr. Wilkinson's arrival, 
the legislature authorized the sale of the proper- 
ty of the school aiffi the purchase of another 
site. The choice of* the board was very wi.sely 
fixed on the tract of 130 acres in what is now the 
town of Berkeley', and a fine stone building was 
put u]). at a cost of $150,01x1. In 1875, this 
building was totally destroyed by fire'. The 
.school was suspended for three months, in which 
time a temporary structure of wood was put up 
and the school work was resumed. 

Tlie Board sent Dr. Wilkinson to visit the best 
institutions throughout the coiintrj', and on his 
return, adopted his report recommending the 
.segregated, or cottage plan. This plan has been 
carried out b\’ the erection, up to the present 
time of eight buildings, at an aggregate' cost of 
between four hundred and five hundred thousand 
dollars. 

In the planning and equijiping of these build- 
ings, the thought and taste of the Principal have 
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been ever\- where felt, so that they are and will 
remain a lasting nioninnent to him, as well as 
to the liberally of the state. 

Dr. Wilkinson was born in Saratoga county, 
New York, in 1S34. He was educated at the 
College Hill preparatory school and in Union 
College. After graduation, liis attention was 
called to the work of teaching the deaf, by his 
relative, Mr. David Bartlett, himself a rarely 
successful worker in this field. Dr. Peet, of the 
New York Institution, secured his services for 
that school, where he worked with the higlie.st 
succc.ss for eight years. While in New York he 
enjoyed the society and friendship of the be.st 
known arti.sts and men of letters in the cit\’ and 
contributed to many of the leading papers and 
magazines. His studies and his talents seemed 
likely to lead him into the pursuit of literature 
as a profession, but the call which came to him 
from the other side of the continent in 1865, 
turned him from the sphere of contemplation 
into that of active affairs. In expres- 
sion and in movement Mr. Wilkinson 
shows at every turn the energr' which 
has enabled him to accomplish so much. 

He is one of the staunchest of friends, 
a man of decided opinions and, as such 
men are apt to be, a hard fighter, though 
always open and above board. To his 
old pu])ils who have had a hunger and 
thirst for knowledge, his guidance, 
sympathy and encouragement have 
been beyond all price. Dr. Wilkinson 
is now, with the exception of Dr. 
Gallaudet, of Wa.shington, the senior 
ill office of the Principals of schools for 
the deaf in this country. It is en- 
couraging to the juniors to note that 
these two gentlemen, the one after 
thirt3--eight, and the other after thirtj-- 
two Nears’ service at the head of an 
institution, are among the most alert 
and vigorous of those engaged in the 
work of deaf-mute instruction. Ixmg 
may they’ continue so. w. j. 

i«alarle»i of Jiew Vorli Teachers. 

'.HE New York Legislature has for 
some time been considering a new 
charter for the Greater New York. A 
commission of gentlemen have been 
appointed for this purpose and are known 
as the Charier Commission. This com- 
mission prepared a charier, and sent it 
to the Legislature to be ratified, also 
having power to amend it. It has been 
kept busy lately with hearings and 
memorials from persons not satisfied 
with some of the provisions of the char- 
ter. The most interesting of the peti- 
tions pre.sented is the one from the New 
York City School Teachers headed “A 
Plain Statement about the Salaries of 
the Women Teachers of New York City." 

Carrie Champman Catt, of New York, 
in commenting upon the petition, among 
other things, says : 

There are in the City of New York 
4000 teachers and 256 principals of schools. Of 
these, only 300 are men. They are the nio.st 
poorly paid employes of our city government, 
this ill spite of the fact they are educated women 
upon whom is imposed the sacretl trust of proper- 
ly’ instructing the youth of our great city. * * 

To sum up, there are in our schools to-day 
2347 teachers who receive less than the poorest 
paid elevator boy in the city .service ($600), 21 18 
teachers who receive less than the street-sweeper 
($720), 2417 who receive less than the stable men 
of the Health Department (^780), and not one of 
the 4000 women teachers receive as much as the 
.stable foreman of the street cleaning department. 
Not one of the women principals receives as much 
as is paid to the police sergeants or to the fore- 
man of a hook and ladder company. 

In reference to the above .statistics the Gettys- 
burg College Mercury has this to say; 

Salaries of teachers are not what they ought to 
be in this country. In New York City, for 
instance, the school teachers the other day issued 
a circular showing the pay of teachers as compar- 
ed with other city officials. The revelation is 
•Startling. P'or instance, after serving fourteen 


■ years meritoriously the teacher receives but §850 
per year or S30 more than .street sweepers and S30 
less than stablemen in the health department, and 
^5150 less than '-cleaners in the county jail." 
'■ Half the janitors in the public schools are paid 
more than the principals of these same schools 
can ever hope to be under the present regime." 
There are 1347 teachers in that city who receive 
! less than the poorest paid elevator boys in the 
i public service and over 2000 who receive less than 
the street sweepers, and not one of the whole 4000 
I teachers of the city who receives as much as the 
; stable boss in the street-cleaning department. 

; These teachers are women. But tliat makes no 
difterence in the conclusion of their matter as 
there are but 300 male teachers in the schools of 
I New York while there are 4000 women. One 
‘ would suppose that the people of New York put 
: a very low estimate on the services of those who 
are chosen to train their children in intellectual 
and moral development. But such a comparison 
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in any large city of the laud would doubtless re- 
veal the same situation. The jmblic school teach- 
er through the country district is paid jmst as 
poorly. What incentive is there for young men 
and women to make teaching the profession of 
their lives when elevator boys and street cleaners 
and stablemen earn larger salaries ? Our college 
professors and the professors in our seminaries 
are not paid the .salaries they should be paid for 
the high grade service they render in the cause of 
education. The salaries we pay our teachers and 
professor, whether we are willing to acknowledge 
it or not. express more than our loud-sounding 
profession, the real value we place on the edua- 
tion of our children. 

The teachers of New York, under these circum- 
stances, do not feel any hesitancy in asking the 
Legislature to enact a law that no teacher shall 
be paid a salary less than 8600 a year ; that no 
teacher, after ten years' experience, shall receive 
less than $800, and that the .salaries of women 
principals shall be increased by the addition of 
$250 each year until they have reached the limit. 
$2500 . — .-iity IWuiti. 


Xtie lllliioiH S^ctiuol’H Hupertiiteii^enl. 

W.tSHiNGTON. June II — Dr. Joseph C. Gordon, 
who has accepted the auperintendency of the Il- 
linois School for the Deaf and Dumb at Jackson- 
ville. has been profes.sor of mathematics and 
chemistry in the National College for the Deaf 
in Wa.shington City for twenty-four years. He 
is a pioneer in the oral imstruction of deaf-mutes. 
He organized the oral department of the Indiana 
institution in 1869, in which school Professor 
Gordon remained until he was called to the col- 
lege in Washington. In the college Dr. Gordon 
organized and conducted the oral department, 
and also a nonnal class coni}x)sed of hearing and 
Sfieaking university graduates in special train- 
ing as teachers of deaf mutes. Dr. Gordon has 
ahso taken an active part in the development of 
industrial and technological courses, and in fact 
every branch and department of deaf mute in- 
struction. He is secretary of a national society 
to promote auricular training of deaf-mutes who 
have ••fragmentary" or mdimentary 
hearing, and he is chairman of the oral 
section of the National Society of Edu- 
cators of the Deaf Though Dr. Gordon 
is not a voluminous writer, he is a re- 
cognized authority upon all questions 
relating to the deaf. He has addressed 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, the American 
Otological Society and the National 
Educational A.ssociation upon .scientific 
pha.ses of deaf-mutism. By request of 
the British government he prepared a 
special report for the British jiarliament, 
and .several of his books are catalogu- 
ed in nearly all the .state, national and 
great university libraries throughout 
the world. Dr. Gordon has been tender- 
ed professorships in colleges for the 
hearing, the superintendency of schools 
for the deaf and business positions of 
importance, but his interest in the de- 
velopment of the national' college, the 
only institution in the world for the 
higher education of deaf-mutes, has kept 
him at his post in Washington City. 
The manner in which he was support^ 
by all the prominent educators of the 
deaf in the union, representatives of 
every .shade of opinion and practice in 
regard to methods of teaching, etc., has 
finally led him to give up his permanent 
position in Gallaudet College, and to 
accept the superintendency of the Il- 
linois state institution, which is the 
largest school for the deaf in the world. 
Dr. Gordon was born in Piqua. Ohio, in 
1842, went to Morgan County, 111 .. I850, 
with his parents. His father, the late 
Rev. John M. Gordon, brought a colony 
of •• Scotch-Irisli " Presbyterians from 
Ohio, which located at Island Grove in 
Sangamon County. His father subse- 
quently was one of the founders of Mon- 
mouth College, which owes its prsent 
main building to his lalxirs. From this 
college young Gordon graduated, and 
shortly afterwards entered upon what 
has bee^' his life work. Dr. Gordon is of revo- 
lutionary stock and is a membar of the Sons of 
the American Revolution. Seven generations of 
his mother's ancestors are buried in a quiet 
church vard near Reading, Pa . — Chicago Times 
Herald. 


A CHESS EXPERT. 

yir. Rowland B. Lloyd, the Chess Expert of 
Trenton, last winter joined the Pillsbury Nation- 
al Correspondence Chess Association and has 
participated in its tournament for prizes. He 
has not yet finished the series of games to which 
he was assigned by the Association, but if indica- 
tions are worth any thing, he will be a probable 
winner in his divisions. At some future time 
we hope to give fuller particulars. 

By the way, we should like to know if there is 
another deaf person in this country who could 
beat him at the game, and if there is. we should 
like to see a game between them arranged to 
take place this year, either in person or by 
correspondence. 
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THK Al’STKAI.IA?>{ DKAF. 

R. W. MOLLOY, a deaf gentleman, 
New Soutli Wales says, in regard to the 
Ihility of Sports in their relation to the 
deaf of Australia: “There are sports to amuse 
all people, such as cricket, football, lacrosse, 
ba.seball, bowling, golf, lawn tennis, &:c. They 
are verv good, and (sonietiuies useful) to those 
who are interested in them : the players like the 
sport because it keeps them in good health, and 
I think everybody strong and well should engage 
in some sport rather than stand with folded arms 
idling. In my opinion cricket is the most 
popular but most expensive game in Australia. 
I myself am a great lover of cricket, more so 
than of any other sport. 1 have played the game 
for more than ten years, and I consider it very 
good sport for the young as well as the adult. 
Football is a great game in winter. It is rather 
rough and dangerous, and unfit for the we:ik or 
untrained. I admit that I prefer to be a spectator 
at a football 


match rather 
than a player 
in it. There 
are .several dif- 
ferent games 
of football, but 
in this ' .Vge 
of Science and 
Progress 'it is 
only natural to 
supjiose that 
the most .scien- 
tific and in this 
case the least 
dangerous, 
namely, the 
•Australian 
Associ ation 
Game ' will 
.survive the old 
time ‘ Rugby ’ 
and thus once 
again illustrate 
the predomi- 
nance of sci- 
ence over brute 
force. There 
are various 
other sports 
which are very 
popular witli 
t h e Austral- 
ians, such as 
bicycling. 
hor.se racing, 

&c.. the former 
two fain to 
rival botli 
cricket a n d 
football in pop- 
ularity, and 
they are ver\' 
noble sports, 
and such that 
require both 
endurance and 
speed to be- 
come success 
ful, and they 
are al.so very 
interesting and 

exciting from a spectator’s point of view ; but of 
horse racing the lea.st said the better. What was 
once the ' .sport of kings 'is with a few exceptions 
nothing more nor less than a safe avenue for 
thieves to exercise their vocations at, and the 
less any of our young .\ustralians have to do 
with it the better for them.selves. Individually 
speaking, as a winter game I prefer Lacro.sse. The 
Sydney boys have formed a club, and have played 
■vv'ell and pleasantly throughout the .season, and I 
rstrongly advise the MellKUirne boys to form a 
•club, too, for winter sport. I sujjpo.se yon know 
the young ladies are learning to take part in 
some sports, .such as Cricket. Football, Lacros,se, 
but I think Lawn Tennis is the be.st for the ladies. 
It is verv quiet and harmonious, and I must .say- 
leads to flirting. It sometimes drives the young 
men into marriage. When a man does not take 
to sport or exercise, but devotes him.self to study, 
he will not be smart or .strong physically, like an 
athlete, and an athlete who does not love brain 


Bearing this in mind, the Melbourne Reception 
of both mental and physical life is the be.st, and it Committee made elaborate preparations to receive 

and entertain the incoming visitors in a manner 
befitting the occasion. 

To the number of eighteen, including two 
ladies and accompanied by a hearing gentleman, 
the visitors left Sydney, New South Wales, at a 
quarter-past twelve o’clock, noon, on Satur- 
day, 2i.st December, and after a fairly rough but 
on the whole enjoyable passage, they- arrived at 
Melbourne, Victoria, at six o’clock on the even- 
ing of Monday, the 23rd. All except three were 
quite strangers to Melbourne, and the group of 
N’ictorians who were waiting patiently- on the 
wharf for the arrival of the .steamer, on catching 
sight of her had their ardour increased, and they 
strained their eyes for a sight of their brother 
guests. At last both met face to face and all 
were satisfied. Giving the visitors a hearty wel- 
come they escorted them to the rooms of the 
Women’s Temperance Union, where tea and a 

social given by 

VieTOKIAM CHieKET TEAM. Mr. R. R Pat- 

erson (the Jlel- 


work, too. would be incomplete. The e.xercise of 
both mental and physical life is the be.st, and it 
would make your lives more prosperous and 
happier than either one or the other way singly. 
On the difference between exerci.se of the brain 
and that of the body there can be no criterion 
drawn, as each has its enthu.siasts. For myself 
give me the exercise of the body, as although 
there must be some brain power in the land, 1 
suppo.se, to carry on the business of the country, 
it will be time enough in my opinion to think 
about that when our bones get too stiff to go in 
for athletics. Youth is the time for sport, and 
those who go in for athletics in their youth will 
find that they are laying in a good .stock of health 
to conduct the affairs of the country (if ever they 
are called upon to do so) they will have a clear 
and healthy mind, and they will also enjoy a 
prime old age, ’’ 

Anticipating a visit from the deaf of the neigh- 
boring colonv of New South Wales at Christmas, 
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their brethren in ^’ictoria were in a state of 
excitement, enthusiasm and e.xpectancy for some 
time back, thinking of high good times in store 
(so characteristic of the deaf.) 

That the first inter-colonial visit paid by a 
company of Victorians to South .Uustralia twelve 
months ago, has been productive of some good 
results in the “ Deaf World of Au.stralia tliere 
can be no doubt. The deaf .seem to have caught, 
so to speak, the “ Federation Fever,’’ which has 
been floating over the land for sometime, and hav- 
ing caught it they mean to make good use of it, 
for they have re.solved to exchange visits with 
each other and to vie with each other in friendly 
tests of strength and prowess at games of cricket, 
etc., periodically, and the.se inter-colonial visits 
cannot fail to be beneficial in many ways. The\- 
will Ire the means of bringing the deaf-mutes of 
Australia into close contact with one another, to 
form bonds of friendship and to exchange ideas 
and .suggestions for the well-being of all. 


M. Miller 
(V. P.) 


bourne M i s - 
sionary), were 
awaiting them. 
Having satis- 
fied the inner 
m a n , the 
whole compa- 
113- adjourned 
to another 
room, where 
in a few words, 
Mr, Paterson, 
on behal f of 
the Victorians, 
cordialh' wel- 
comed the vis- 
itors to \Tc- 
toria, and ex- 
pre.ssed a hope 
that they 
would have a 
verv jrlea.sant 
time o f their 
holidav, Mr. 
F. S. 'Booth 
briefly' ac- 
kno w 1 e d g e d 
t h e welcome 
on behalf of 
the visitors, 
and e.xjrressed 
their and his 
great jjleasure 
at meeting 
each other. 
Other speeches 
from both sides 
followed, a 1 1 
expressive o f 
great cordiali- 
ty and feelings 
of good f e 1 - 
lowship. The 
company' then 
E. Burke. Separated to 

meet again 
next day- and 
practice at 
cricket, to get 

into form for the forthcoming match, and while 
doing so it yvas amusing to see the .stray- bits 
of criticism passed on the visitors by .some 
of the ^’ictorian.s. “They are fine fellows,’’ 
seem better than ns,” “they might beat us,’’ 
■■they seem too good for us,” “that man bowls 
like the lightning.’’ &c., &c., were some of 
the expressions used, and yvhat yvas more 
amusing was to .see one take another aside, 
and after glancing to see that none yvas 
looking on, exchange criticisms. Some of the 
visitors went one better on their arrival in 
Melbourne, for on .seeing the ‘■handful’’ of 
Victorians gathered on the yvharf, thev gave ex- 
pression to the remark that they had a soft thing, 
and that it seemed as good as an innings victory 
for them. Hoyvever, both sides were indulging 
in useless reckonings, and the fact that appear- 
ances on first sight are not to be relied on, makes 
it ajipareiit as an object les.son. Both teams 
enjoyed some good practice. 
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SOME AUTHORS AND THE DEAF. 

BY THE REV. W. R.^PER, K. C. 

kNE hundreil and twenty-four \ ears a,ijo. Dr. 
Sauiuel Johnson wrote .\ Journey to West- 
erii Islands of Scotland, ” and was told of a 
visit to Mr. Braidwood's vSchool for the Deaf in 
Edinburgh, which he described as ■■ .\ college of 
the deaf and dumb, who are taiiglit to speak, to 
read, to write, and to practise arithmetic.” I 
have frequently pa.ssed through tlie locality in 
which this school was situated ( which still goes 
by the name of " Dumbiedj-ke.s, ” ) accompanied 
bv some 30 deaf bo> s, on our wa\- for a ramble on 
Artbur's Seat. Sir Waller Scott mentions 
“ DuHibiebykes ” in the Heart of Midlothian. ” 

In the Cenluty Magazine for January of the 
present j'ear, there is an article entitled ■■ .Speech 
and Speech Reading for the Deaf.” by John Dut- 
ton Wright. The same number also contains an 
“Open Letter ’’and poem on Helen Keller, ilr. 
Wright says 
“Experience has 
demonstrated that 
by the use of speech 
a.s a medium of in- 
struction, the deaf 
can be successfully 
educated, and 
taught to speak 
and understand the 
speech of others,” 
and he believes 
“ the time is com- 
ing when this will 
be the only way in 
which they are 
taught.” It is in- 
teresting to com- 
pare these writers, 
separated by an in- 
terval of over one 
hundred years. 

Of course, I am 
aware that one was 
an observer only, 
and the other is a 
specialist. B u t 
still the fact that 
130 years after 
Braidwood ’s school 
a n overwhelming 
majority of the 
deaf use the sign 
and manual lan- 
guage, scarcely al- 
lows us to endorse 
the concluding sen- 
te nee of iMr. 

Wright’s article. 

His ])aper is, how- 
ever, written in a 
very interesting 
manner, is nicely 
illustrated, a n d 
will do good by- 
drawing attentioti 
to the deaf. 

Joseph Hatton, the novelist, says that when he 
first made the acquaintance of the D. and 1 )., the 
effect upon him was as if he had discovered a new 
country', and he quotes the lines of the “ Ancient 
Mariner ; ” — 

” We were the first 
That ever burst 
Into that silent sea.’’ 

The Century writer says: — “The visitor who 
expects to entera place of silent halls, quiet play- 
rooms, and noiseless yards, is much surprised to 
hear peals of childish laughter, and crie.s and 
shouts, as the children romp and frolic out of 
school hours. This is true, I know, even in the 
case of so-called “ silent schools. ” 

Mr. Wright gives three in.stances of the diffi- 
culty which the deaf have in acquiring the use of 
correct English ; — ” The wind is very blew, and 
I am a little shiver,” wrote a pupil on a cold 
jMarch morning. “ The man chopped the ground 
with his dig, and the dog hurrahed with his wag. 

is an amusing arrangement of words, the meaning 
of which is, however, obvious. A new form of 
conjugation is set forth by another pupil, thus : 
‘‘Eat, ate, swallowed.” These remind me of the 
y'oung man who announced his forthcoming 
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marriage by the sentence : Five months I will 
getting she married.” Hearing jteople make 
equally amusing sentences when ac<iuiring a 
foreign language. A French writer recently- 
pointed out .some absurd sentences in F'rench 
grammars published in London 1 

Mr. Hatton pays a tribute to the deaf w-orkman. 
He says ; — “ The eye and hand of the deaf are 
so trained, that a deaf w-orkman is often an acquisi- 
tion in a trade requiring visual judgment and 
manual skill, and w-hen once an employer ‘gets 
used ’ to them he does not demur in finding them 
employment. ” 

Holdsmith mentions the deaf incidently in his 
“ Animated Nature. ” Sir Walter Scott in •- Beveril 
of the Peak,” Charles Dickens in “American 
Notes,” Mary How-itt in “ How-itt Journal,” 
Wilkie Collins, (leorge Macdonald. Hall Caine, 
Rider Haggard, Miss. Wilkins, and William 
Winter, a handsome illustrated edition of who.se 
w'ork, “Cray- Days and Hold,” has just been 
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resources, untaught, untrained, alone, outside the 
w-orld and yet ol it . ... In these busy days 

you niu.st address the ])ublic from the house-tops : 
and w hen y-ou are appealing to the world at large 
for the benefit of others, there is no reason for 
making an uncertain .soiind. You do a service to 
the rich w-hen you show them how best to di.spose 
of their alms ; and it is a comforting thing to those 
w-ho can only afford the luxury- of charitv in a 
moderate degree to be put in the way of doing 
the most good that is possible with such limited 
means. ” — Ephphatha. 

HIOH OKAKS >iO MORE. 
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published. Lord Beaconsfield, Eliza Cook, and 
Annie S. Swan have written poems on them. Her 
Majesty the Queen ( in w-hose long reign of sixty 
vears much has been accomplishetl on behalf of the 
b. and D.,) Mrs. Gladstone, and the Archbishop of 
York can use the manual alphabet. The latter, 
when Bishop of Lichfield, confinned two deaf 
mutes, whom I had the privilege of preparing 
and pre.senting. After the ceremony- the Arch- 
bishop spoke to them privately, and told them 
the meaning of the rite w-as that God loved them. 

The new Act, making the education of the deaf 
compul.sory, removes an inju.stice formerly exist- 
ing, in that, if a parent had a deaf child, he w-as 
compelled to pay the School Rate without the 
comjrensatiug advantage of having his child 
educated. Mr. Wright, in the Centuiy article, 
points out that this was also the case fonnerly in 
the ITiited States, but now- in most States “ a man 
can have his child educated free of cost either 
system." 

The necessity- of organized educational and 
mission w-ork amongst the deaf is shown by Mr. 
Hatton in the follow-ing words: — ‘-It fills one 
w-ith miserable thoughts to .speculate on the 
chances of the indigent deaf-mute, left to his own 
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Dealers say that the que.stion of gear .seems to 
occupy more attention than any- other in the 
minds of intending ])urchasers. A good manv 

riders took up the 
high gear idea last 
Summer, running 
up to 86 and 90, 
but a reaction 
seems to have set 
in and 72 is now 
the favorite figure, 
llie folly of exceed- 
ingly- high gear is 
thus di.scus,sed by- 
a leading dealer : — 
“The new rider 
is apparently im- 
bued with the idea 
that it is absolute- 
ly necessary- that 
the w-heel should 
cover the greatest 
distance with the 
least number of 
revolutions of the 
pedals, forgetting 
in hi s ignorance 
that in doing this 
he is Ixiund to in- 
crease the propul- 
sive jrower in pro- 
portion. The old 
rider seems to 
think that each 
new- mount neces- 
sarily means an in- 
crease in the gear, 
with the result that 
in many cases they 
have a.ssumed ri- 
diculous dimen- 
sions. and then the 
proud ow ner of the 
latest model won- 
ders w hy it a p - 
parently pushes so 
much harder than 
the w heel he has 
just discarded. 
The manufacturers unite in saying that the 
demand for exceetlinglv high gears has been 
more pronounced than ever before, and while 
knowing full well the evils of the increasing 
gears, they readily accede to the wishes of their 
patrons, but strive to counteract the tendency 
bv fitting the machine with extra large cranks, 
which virtuallv low-ers the gear to w-hat it was 
before, but with the increased disadvantage of 
a loss of ixnver through the excessive knee 
motion and the making of graceful pedaling an 
impossibility. 

- In ladieF w heels this is more obvious than it 
is in those of the diamond frame pattern, and yet 
it is a common thing to see drop frame ma- 
chines of 72 and 76 inch gears recommended by 
firms. Of course, the long cranks are resorted 
to, and then the woman rider marvels why she 
feels and rides .so aw-kwardly. Theoretically 
speaking the high gear is a splendid thing, but 
in actual practice it is not so good. M hen a 
rider .selects a new- wheel weighing about a 
{■Kiund less than his j.>ervious mount he in most 
ca.ses throws awav all the advantages of the sav- 
ing in weight by the addition of a few more teeth 
to the front sprocket and then condemns the 
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wheel as hard running, when the fault is really 
all his own. Try a 72-inch gear with about six 
and three-quarter inch cranks and see if the 
results are much more satisfactoiy. — Philadelphia 
Press. 

THK SIl,K7«X 

EFORE the advent of the new bic3’cle club, 
which was organized onlj- a few months 
ago, man^’ of the members often were at 
odds w’ith themselves how to spend Sundaj-s and 
holidays. Now it is different. The Captain of 
the club, a portrait of whom is here presented, 
is alwaj'S to be depended upon in arrangingruns. ' 
Thus far no long distance runs have taken place, j 
for the reason that among the members are ! 
several novices. The first run of the season was ' 
to Bergen Point, New Jerse\-. Indeed, no better ; 
place could have been selected, and the road — 
Hudson Countv’ Boulevard — is one of the finest 
for miles around. 

The weather on the morning of the 6th inst., , 
w^as not promising ; nevertheless, seven of the 
members were on hand at the appointed time and 
place. , 

I should add that Hr. Ranald Douglas, wdio is j 
a member of the organization, and appointed ; 
official photographer and jester, was on hand i 
w'ith his camera. It was expected that a larger 
number would be on hand, but Mr. Douglas 
despite this, crossed the ferrv' with the part\ and 
afterwards w^alked up the hill to photograph the 
partv, and at loss to himself, but b\- so doing he 
has endeared himself to the members of the 
Silent Wheelmen. 

I am sorr\- that a reproduction of the group 
cannot be presented at this time, owing to the 
bad w’eather of the preceding da\-s, which made 
it impossible for Mr. Douglas to make a cop\- for 
the engraver, but it will be in a future number. 

Before the party started for the first run, 
arrangements were made b}' the captain so that 
there would be no mistakes, bv adopting certain 
signals. 

The captain, b\' virtue of his office, led, and 
when he raised his right hand it meant danger 
and the part}' were to slow up. Waving of the 
hand meant to proceed. 

To the majorit}' of the readers of the SiIvEnt 
Worker the route is well known, hence I will 
not give a de.scription. The part}-, besides 
Captain LeClercq. included Theodore I. Loun.s- 
bury, who owns a paying printing office in the 
centre of Manhattan Ilorough ; Jacques Alexan- 
der, a rising artist, who has a studio of his own 
and is doing pretty well, considering the bad 
times ; I. Newton Soper, an enthusiastic wheelman 
who is responsible with the Cap, for the formation 
of the Silent Wheelmen, and honored by being 
elected the first President ; Martin Glynn, a com- 
positor, who holds a steady position in a printing 
house near where millions of dollars daily change 
hands — that is, near Wall St.; TiLson W. Haight, 
another compositor, but who half of the time is a 
gentleman of leisure ; Anthony Capelli, a novice, 
who succeeded in making the run without injure 
to himself or his wheel. 

The first run was a success beyond doubt. 

It didn’t rain much, only just to .sprinkle the 
dusty road. The party, after partaking of dinner 
at Bergen Point, cros.sed the ferry to Staten Island, 
and from Staten Island to Borough of Manhattan. 

An important meeting was held on the 13th 
ult. In the absense of President Soper, the Cap. 
presided. Besides other important business 
transacted, was the apjx)intment of Messrs. 

A. Capelli, Chairman : John F. O’Brien and 
Theodore I. Lounsbury as a committee to arrange 
for a picnic which comes off on the nth of the 
present month, at Fort Wendell, particulars of 
which will be given later. 

After the meeting, five of the members made a 
run to Westche.ster (Borough of Bronx), City 
Island and afterwards to Fort Schuyler, and 
-on their return peadalled leisurely over the 
beautiful roads, and enjoyed the day far more 
-than they would had they remained in the city. 

The Silent Wheelmen now has twenty-one 
members, and when four more members have 
been added to the roster the initiation fee will be 
raised from twenty-five cents to one dollar. 

One word more— there is pleasure — genuine 
plea.sure in wheeling, and besides the exercise 
is beneficial to the health. The organization is 
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yet in its infancy, but bids fair to grow, not as 
big as ancient Rome, but big enough to make 
itself felt. A Qu.vd. 



C.vpt.vi.n' LeClercq .vxn His R.vcycle. ” 

® 
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I T was New Jersey which first gave America 
a decent system of country roads and many 
other states have since followed her e.xainple. 
For more than a decade past Orange has been 
the paradise of metropolitan wheelmen, a section 
of quiet and .stately homes. There are few tour- 
ing cyclists who are not acquainted with the 
mountainous and picturesque northern part of 
the .state, with the well roaded central part and 
with that series of roads which skirts the river 
and ocean and which e.xtends from Matawan 
away down below Asbur}- Park. 

It was with good judgment that the Silent 
Wheelmen selected, for their first run. the Hud- 
son County Boulevard, one of the finest bicvcle 
paths in the vicinity of this city. It extends 
from just above Guttenburg race track down to 
Bergen Point, a distance of about fifteen miles, 
leading through Hoboken, Jersey City Height.s. 
Greenville, Bayonne, and down to Bergen Point. 
The upper .section pa.sses through a country 
which has always been distinctively German, 
and the German suburbanite may be studied 
there in all his simplicity. 

It runs along the westerly edge of the 
ridge which is a continuation of the Palisades; 
there are no hills, though there are a few slight 
grades, but none steep enough to bother the 
novice. It is a winding road, which adds con- 
siderably to its interest, and in no part can the 
rider see more than a mile ahead. 

After pa.ssing Jensey City Height.s it extends 
along the narrow strip of land between New 
York Bav on the east and Newark Bay on the 
west. The views along the route are ver\ fine 
and on a clear day the eye sweeps over a vast 
area. From its tqiper portion one looks across 
the meadows and the Hacken.sack Valley, through 
which the Hackensack River flows to its outlet 
in Newark Bay. Beyond are the towns of Carl- 
stadt, Rutherford and Kingsland, while Newark 
and the Oranges are visible in the distance with 
the Orange Mountains making an effective back- 
ground to the picture. The Boulevard is a plain- 
ish .sort of macadam road with not much on it or 
lining it to attract the student of nature, either 
human or otherwise, nor is there any cosmopoli- 
tanism or metropolitanism. There is no high 
life, no swell life. The pleasure vehicles which 
are driven over it are of the mo.st modest kind 
and are entirely devoid of swagger. 

The horses are good, sound, hone.st animals, 
but not stylish ; that is, if we except a few natty 
animals who are the special pets of sporting men 
with whom horse flesh is a habit. 


At two points only is there any particular 
beauty to the student of nature. One is the 
brief glimpse of the Morris and Essex Canal, 
when this spot is reached the cyclist turns to it 
with pleasure and relief. 

The groves near Bayonne, through which are 
shown the sparkling waters of the Bay, make a 
handsome and graceful picture. 

Capt. LeClercq, 

Silent Wheelmen, 

Written for The Silent Worker. 

MV EIRSX CENTl'RV. 

O ; 1 don’t mean that I have lived a 
century — only ridden one. The fact is, 
though, that my age had something to 
do with it. When I go out for a quiet spin, I 
am very likely to be saluted with such remarks 
as, “ Go it, cotton-top,” “Easy there, graiidpop, ” 
and so on. By the way, it would seem that the 
early .settlers of this part of the countr}- made a 
great mistake in exterminating the useful wild 
beasts. If the^roprietor of some menagerie has 
two or more energetic she-bears with keen but 
discriminating appetites for graceless boys, he 
might board them in Trenton at the end of the 
show season. The animals would find plenty of 
suitable food, and the owner would have the 
heartfelt thanks of the community. 

Well, as my young friends .seem to think that 
I am too old to ride, I thought I would settle the 
question by experiment. So, one lovelv July 
morning, at a quarter before five, having break- 
fasted and having seen that my wheel was all 
right, I mounted at my front door and started 
for Ocean Grove. The route has been so well 
described by my friend “ G. S. P.” in the May 
number of the Silent Worker that I will not 
go into details about it. I did not follow his 
line exactly, for the reason that since he took 
his trip, a stretch of five miles of macadam road 
has been finished, from Mercerville to Edinburg, 
making a shorter and better route than the one 
through Hamilton Square. 

I rode straight through to Ocean Grove, not 
stopping even for a drink of water, taking a 
lively pace over the .smooth macadam or gravel 
and going moderately over the rough places, and 
reached Ocean Grove at quarter past nine. 
Here I was cordially welcomed by our little 
colony of deaf pupils who were summering there, 
and by the lady in charge of them. Their brown 
cheeks, bright eyes and well rounded forms 
showed that they had had the best of care and 
were enjoying themselves. After a salt bath 
and lunch. I rode three miles further to Belmar, 
where I had some business to attend to. and then 
started for home. By this time a fresh breeze 
had sprung up from the north-west — exactly in 
my teeth. By the time I had reached Freehold 
it was blowing half a gale, and I had ahead of 
me several miles of the worst roads on the whole 
route. I won’t pretend that I didn’t find it hard 
work, nor that I didn’t have to dismount once 
in a while and take a re.st. But, after all, there 
is a pleasure, or at least a satisfaction, in calling 
on your grit to carry you through a bit of hard 
work. 

Eight miles from Trenton I struck good roads 
again and rolled in easily, the wind having 
moderated somewhat. It was half-past six when 
1 dismounted, rather tired and hungry, it must 
be confessed. 

I .soon got rid of my appetite by the usual 
method, and immediatel}- prepareti for the great- 
e.st luxury that a tired man can enjoy — a hot 
bath. How one enjo}s it, to lie and feel the 
water getting hotter and soaking out the fatigue 
until one remembers the experiment with the 
frog and shuts off the hot water for fear of the 
same fate. You know about that ? The frog is 
put in a basin of cold water which is gradually 
heated to the boiling point. Mr. Frog finds the 
increasing warmth so pleasant that he can’t 
make up his mind to leave and .so is boiled to 
death, to his own perfect .satisfaction. Next 
morning, after a good night’s rest, 1 felt “ as fit 
as a fiddle, ” and would have liked to take an- 
other long ride. As it was Sunday, I went to 
church instead, and if I had felt vain of my feat, 

I might have humbled my vanity by reading in 
the Psalter that “the Lord taketh no pleasure in 
the legs of a man. ” 
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I conclude from my experience, that over good 
roads and in favorable weather a century run is 
by no means so much of an effort as it has been 
represented by cautious people. Any man who 
can do a day ’s work at any kind of manual 
labor, or who can stand the fatigue of a day of 
business activity ; any woman who is equal to a 
day’s shopping, can, with a little practice, stand 
a hundred mile run on a bicycle. 

For those w’ho intend to do hard riding, the 
following rules may prove useful ; Oh, j’ou 
think that one century run is rather a small 
stock of experience to qualify one to give advice? 
^uite so, my 3'oung friend; “thou reasonest 
well. ” But, as it happens, the humble individual 
who now addre.sses you has had some exjjerience 
in getting over the country, before \'OU or your 
bicycle came into existence. To cover thirty 
miles a day on foot, not without .something to 
carry besides, in weather and over roads that 
would keep j'our bicycle, if not your.self, .safe 
under cover — that beats a century run for hard 
work, and I doubt if a double century is much 
harder. 

The best wear, from top to toe and from the 
skin out, is pure wool, of weight .suited to the 
season. You will travel better if you drink very' 
little and eat nothing at all while on the road ex- 
cept when 3’ou halt in the middle of the day. It 
is a good plan to stop about once an hour to rest, 
but these short halts should not be longer than 
five minutes. A longer .stop will make you stiff 
when you start again. Any kind of liquor will 
only' make the work harder for you. Soda water, 
sarsaparilla and other “soft drinks,” except 
plain carbonated water, are, if possible, wor.se. 
And, when you have satisfied yourself how much 
riding you can do in a day without injury, never 
ride more than two-thirds of that distance in a 
day, so that when you do ride y'ou can enjoy the 
scenery' and the air. instead of Imrling y'ourself 
through it with no less speed and no more 
intelligence than an arrow. w. j. 


A corre.spondent of the L. A. ll'. Bulletin 
gives the following rule for determining your 
rate of speed when riding : “ Count the numl>er 
of revolutions of y'our (28 inch) front wheel in 
five seconds ; it will be the number of miles per 
hour of which y'ou are going.” With a bicy'cle 
watch on your handle-bar and a bit of bright- 
colored rag tied to one of your .spokes, it is easy 
to make this reckoning. 

The use of toe-clips is helpful in many ways. 
With them there is no danger of “losing the 
pedals, ’’when going at high speed. They al. so 
help the rider in acquiring the ankle movement 
which is so important to good riding. To get 
this habit the wheelman should follow the pedal 
with his foot as far as possible, and on the up- 
ward movement should lift the pedal with the 
toe. This is a great help in hill-climbing, in 
which the great thing is not so much to push 
hard as it is to keep pushing all the time. 


“THE AD BOOK.” 

We have received a copy of the first number of 
The Ad Book, edited by' Frederick Vail Owen, of 
San Francisco, Cal., and which in intended to 
be a monthly exposition of modern advertising 
of the Pacific coast. Typographically consid- 
ered, it is the neatest “ad” book that has ever 
come before our notice, and it contains reading 
matter calculated to be of much interest to the 
progressive business man. If you have goods 
to .sell, you have to advertise, or in other words 
you have to tell people what it is you have to 
sell. It is just such a book the advertiser needs 
for guidance and instruction in such matters. 
Then, again, if y'ou do not know how to write 
up an attractive advertisement, the “ad smith” 
will, for a consideration, help you out to y'onr 
satisfaction, for he makes it a special .study. 
The publication oflSce of The Ad Book is 320 San- 
som street, San Francisco. 

It might Ire mentioned in this connection that 
the gentleman referred to above was formerly’ 
connected with the California school at Berkeley, 
in the capacity of instructor of printing, and ac- 
quired much popularity by his writings under 
the nom de plume of “ Said Pshaw. ” 


Whc Garden 


T this time of the y ear the garden for which 
we who live in a Northern climate are lay- 
■’Ty' ing our plans and making our purchases 
mu.st needs be the window garden. It is true 
that we can hope for no more, in the narrow 
limits of a modest home, than a few green-leaved 
plants and infretjuent flowers, but even these are 
such a delight when every thing out of doors is 
cold and dead. 

Most of us have tried our hand at window- 
gardening, and have found it more or less dis- 
di.scouraging. We put a pot on the window sill 
and water it every day, but, somehow, insects 
eat the leaves or the leaves curl up and fall off, 
the plant sends up a few straggling, “leggy” 
branches and at la.st, unaccountably dies. Per- 
haps we have come to the conclusion that it is 
no tt.se to try to grow plants in winter except in 



The Y e:w Tree. 


the room. It will be better for your eyes and 
your pocket, as well as for the plants. Thus 
you will secure for your plants a comparatively’ 
even temperature, moisture at the roots and, by 
evaporation from the moss, a tolerably moist 
atmosphere. If you have but a single plant, 
put the pot in a deep bowl a little larger than 
itself. This will check evaporation from the 
earthen flower-pot. There are a few plants that 
will stand all the disadvantages of house cult- 
ure. If you want a few plants in the house 
and cannot give them decent care, you would 
better try only the rubber-plant, dracaena and 
the saw-leaved pandauus. For w’inter flowers- 
the Holland bulbs — tulips, hyacinths and narcis, 
sus, are the most reliable. Put the pots away 
in a dark, cool place for at least six weeks 
before bringing to the light. A very' pleasing 
effect is produced by planting a dozen bulbs in 
a common grape basket, which, when placed in 
the parlor, is covered with crape paper. 

La.st summer I planted a Rudbeckia “Golden 
Glow, “and was pleased with the flowers, which 
are as rich in color, as large and as double as 
yellow dahlias. This year the plant has grown 
fully eight feet high, and was loaded with bloom 
all through August. For planting among 
shrubs, or in the back of the border, nothing 
can surpass it. 

I suppose I ought not to give a pufif to any 
concern that does not advertise in the Si LENT 
Worker, but 1 really cannot help speaking of 
the remarkable results I have had with plants 
from Messrs. L. Templin & Son., of Calla, O. 
F'rom quite a large number of plants furnished 
by them la.st Spring at the trifling sum of five 
cents apiece I have now, among others, vigorous 
blooming plants of the Chinese .hibiscus, and 
Hypericum Moserianum, and a number of sturdy’ 
palms, Grevilleas and cyperus. Not a plant of 
the whole lot died. 

The old Roman playwright makes one of his 
characters say’ : “I am a man and I think noth- 
ing that concerns men foreign to me. ” So, I am 
a gardener and I think nothing that grows in 
the garden foreign to me or to this page of the 
Silent Worker. So I need not apologize for 
the cut of the remarkably fine old yew tree 
which is here pre.sented through the kindness of 
Messrs. Anthony, of New York. The yew is 
familiar to us from the references in English 
literature, in which it is spoken of in connection 
with graveyards and more especially with arch- 
ery. This was the heax-y, hard-grained, elastic 
wood from which 

“ The bows were made in Eng^land, 

Of true wood, of yew wood. 

The wood of English bows.” 


a greenhouse. Perhaps a little thought will 
show us why our window plants do not thrive 
like tho.se in a greenhouse, and how to supply, 
in a measure, greenhouse conditions. Our sin- 
gle plant in its flower-pot on the window sill is in 
an over-heated air by day and is probably chilled 
by’ icy draughts at night. The air is at all times 
dry, and is likely at times to be poisoned by- 
coal-gas from the furnace and by suljihur fumes if 
gas is burned for light. Probably the plant is wat- 
ered only’ from the top and the moisture seldom 
reaches the roots, and at any rate, the dry air of 
the room soon dries out the soil around the side 
of the pot. Now, with all this in mind, suppose 
you mean to give up a single window with a 
southern or eastern expiosure, for a garden. 
First stuff all the cracks around the window 
with cotton batting. Fit a shelf or brackets, 
to the window-sill so as to make it eighteen 
or twenty inches wide. Have another shelf 
made e.xtending across the window at a con- 
venient height. Have boxes made to fit 
these shelves, about four inches deep. Do not 
fill these boxes with earth and set your plants in 
it as is often done, but set y-our plants in pots 
and place your pots close together in the boxes. 
Then fill the places between with florist’s moss. 
Soak the pots well by letting them stand for an 
hour in water, when you set the plants, and 
water them freely every day with a sprinkler 
which will throw the water hard enough to wash 
the leaves clean. Have a piece of oil cloth 
under the window, so you will not be 
afraid of spoiling the carpet. Use oil, not gas in 


It is a slow-growing, long-lived evergreen tree, 
of moderate size, with a thick trunk and spread- 
ing branches. \Ve have no species of the genus 
in this country, and although our nurserymen 
list the English and the Irish yew, few of us 
have ever seen the tree growing in American 
ground. 

An Am.vtecr. 

“UNCLE TOM’S CABIN.” 

The coining of that popular play, “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” at the Taylor Opera House in 
this city, next Saturday, reminds us that the 
Press agent is Mr. Alexander L. Pach, a former 
pupil of Principal Jenkins. Of course Mr. Pach 
ne^s no introduction to our deaf readers, as he 
is very widely known ; but what we wish to say- 
is that, while he was in Boston this summer 
with “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” he used his influ- 
ence in securing for Mr. Harry White a position 
with another theatrical company similar to his. 
own. 

Mr. White, although unable to speak as Mr^ 
Pach can, is a versatile writer, and has distin- 
guished himself in that capacity’ by his many- 
contributions to the silent pre.ss. He also ac- 
quired no little popularity a number of y’ears 
ago by founding the Utah School for the Deaf 
at Salt Lake City, but like numerous other deaf 
fiersons who have founded similar schools, his 
place as supierintendent had to be given up to a 
liearing man. 
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EDITORIALS. 

If we were asked wliether it is 
DOES IT PAY a good thing to educate all the 
To people, we should not hesitate to 

EDUCATE? answer “Yes.” But it is by no 
means true that all people think 
as we do about this question. The old aristo- 
cratic, Tory view is that education is rather an 
evil than a good to what are called “the lower 
orders” or the “common people.” It does not 
dispose them to “order themselves lowly and 
reverently to all their betters,” it leads them 
into error by encouraging them to think for 
themselves instead of taking their opinions from 
those above them, and especially, it makes them 
too proud to work, and so lessens their useful- 
ness and lowers their character. 

This view has recently been stated with much 
force in a magazine article by a professor in one 
of our foremost American universities. His 
argument is that education alwaj’s makes men 
discontented with what they have, that this dis- 
content, in the case of a few, makes them work 
for and get something better, but with most 
men, only makes them unhappy and lazy, and 
that therefore most men are better off without 
education. 

To illustrate by an example, if a tribe of I 
savages feed on insects and roots, it is a great 
mistake to teach them to like beefsteak and 
potatoes. They will not relish their grubs and 
grasshoppers, and they will not work for the 
civilized food. 

The liest answer that we know of to this line 
of argument is contained in the recent report 
on weekly wages by the Massachu.setts Board of 
Statistics. From this report it appears that in a 
majorit}- of all the different classes of labor, the 
wages paid in that state are higher than are paid 
anywhere else in the couiitr}-. It is evident that 
this difference, which in some occupations is as 
much as ten dollars a week, can not be due to 
difference in tariff or currency, or in form of 
government, since these are the .same in all the 
states. A probable reason for this difference in 
the productive capacitj' of the citizens of Massa- 
chusetts and of other states is found in quite 


another quarter — the report of the National 
Commissioner of Education, William T. Harris, 
which shows that a citizen of Ma.ssachusetts 
receives on an average about seven years of 
education, while the average citizen of the 
whole couiitrj' receives only four and three- 
tenths years. By the same census from which 
these figures are obtained we learn that the 
average wages of eacli man, woman and child 
in Massachii.setts is 73 cents a daj', and for the 
whole country, 4.0 cents. The closeness of the 
ratio between education and daily wage in the 
two cases is surprising. 

The strength of this line of reasoning is in- 
creased when we notice that the states which 
come nearest to Massachu.setts in the scale of 
wages are New Jersey, New York and Ohio ; 
all states noted for their liberal support of public 
schools. 

So it would appear tliat the Tories are answer- 
ed out of their own mouth. Tlie more education 
a man has, the more work he will do. But the 
dollar and cent argument is not that on which 
the cause of education rests. The founders of 
education in Massachusetts did not take as the 
motto of their finst institution of learning 
“Money,” but “Truth.” It is first of all 
because education gives a higher manhood that 
we claim a share in it for every citizen. And it 
is for this reason that we hold it right and need- 
ful to include in the meaning of education every 
thing that trains the bodj" to health and vigor, 
and the .soul to truth, courage and kindliness. 
If we can produce the sort of men we need, we 
shall have all the wealth we need. “ Seek ye 
first the kingdom of God and his righteousness, 
and all these things shall be added unto you.” 


Most of us probably believe that 
POLITICS the American people are very in- 
iN SCHOOLS, telligent, and especially that they 
know better than other people | 
how a free government should he adniinis- i 
tered. But a good deal might he said to prove ' 
that the}' are, on tlie contrarj’, very slow to 
learn, and are behind other nations in the very j 
thing on which they pride them.sel ves. We 
laugh when we see the king in the comic opera ' 
reward his cook for making a particularly nice 
cake by appointing him to tlie command of the 
army. They don’t do things in that way now 
in Germany, for instance, altliough they did a 
hundred years or so ago. But we do so every i 
day in our governments of city, state and nation. 
We appoint librarians who know nothing about | 
books, clerks who can not wiite and laborers ! 
whe are fit only for the hospital, all because 
they belong to the political p;irty in power. ] 

We might be excused for knowing no better if 
we never had a chance to see the plan tried of j 
appointing men because they can do the work | 
they are paid for. The streets of New York are ! 
an object - lesson that ought to suffice for I 
the whole country. Until three years ago ' 
they had never been clean. They offended the ^ 
sight, they smelt vilely, they were always either I 
choked with dust, or sticky with mud, or block- 
ed with snow. Now, an old New Yorker who 
visits the city after an absence of .some years i.s i 
struck with a feeling of loneliness, as if the 
most familiar feature of the city were missing. 
After awhile he remembers what it is that he 
misses. It is the filth, plastered over the pave- 
ment, heajted in the gutters, packed in barrels 
and boxes, which is gone. 'J’he difference is 
simply that the street-cleaning has been “taken 
out of politics. ” 


1 Now in some of our states the schools and 
public institutions have been managed much as 
the street-cleaning department of New York 
j used to be managed. In other states they are 
j managed as the same department is managed 
now. The difference in the results attained 
under the respective systems is much the same 
in managing schools as in cleaning streets. In 
some places, a few of which we could mention, 

: the fight between the two systems is now going 

on. Every intelligent and patriotic citizen ought 

to see that, whatever claims Cuba or Hawaii or 
Borriohoola Gha may have on his sympathy, his 
: duty to his country calls on him for nothing so 
i strongly as for his help on the side of right in 
' this conflict. 


! This has been an “ off year” for 

I AN OFF YEAR, meetings among the teachers of 
j the deaf. Neither the National 

i Convention nor the American Association has 
j met, and the only assembling of educators of 
I the deaf was at the “Round Table, ” a sort of 
side show to the National Educational A.ssocia- 
tion. We do not think that this fact shows that 
the interest in tlie work has lessened, but, after 
so much activity as we have had of late years in 
the way of holding conventions, perhaps a good 
many tethers were glad to let one summer pass 
: without giving a week, and usually the hotte,st 
j week in the season, to fatiguing railway travel 
j and to attending crowded meetings in ill-venti- 
I lated halls. Next summer we shall all probably 
: be keen to demand a session of every organiza- 
tion that has to do with our work. 

Mr. Michael P. Condon, a former 
M. p. CONDON, pupil of this school, died at his 

home in Hoboken, on Thursday, 
Jul}^ 29th. Mr. Condon entered the .school in 
vSepteniher, 1884, at the age of fourteen and re- 
mained seven years. On leaving school he 
worked one year at printing, having studied the 
art at school, and a year later was appointed 
supervisor of boys in this institution. He left 
after one year's service, however, on account of 
his health. From that time he has gradually 
failed under the progress of the disease (con- 
sumption) which has now ended fatally. Mr. 
Condon was a young man of more than usual 
intelligence, eager to learn, conscientious and 
high-minded. He is remembered at this school 
as one of the brightest and mo.st exemplary of 
our graduates. 


Yes, we have the Klondyke fever 
KLONDYKE. just like everybod}' else — at least 
we have it badly enough to talk 
about the gold diggings. Of course there is a 
great deal of gold there, and men are getting 
rich, and we wish we were, too. There seems to 
no doubt that if a man is ver3' strong of body 
and very persevering and courageous, and if he 
will toil terribly and will give up all comforts, 
and if he understands his work thoroughly, and 
if he has good luck, he will get a good deal of 
nionej' in Rlondj’ke. 1 lius it would seem that 
the Klondyke i.s much like the more comfortable 
country where we live, for if you have happened 
to know men of the kind we have described, you 
will probably have noticed that they manage to 
get a good deal of money even in “God's coun- 
try.” It is no doubt true in the new gold 
country', as it has lieen trije wherever gold has 
been mined, that for every thousand dollars 
taken out of the ground, a thousand dollars has 
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been spent. Already we read of discouraged ad- 
venturers turning back before they have reached 
the mines, of exorbitant prices paid for the 
necessities of life, of steamers wtecked on their 
way to the gold district. But the pajrers, which 
give such glowing accounts of the lucky miners 
with “ four or five five-gallon cans” full of gold 
dust apiece, do not go into details about the 
unlucky fellows who have spent the savings of 
years only to find themselves hopelessly strand- 
ed thousands of miles from home. You remem- 
ber the story of the shoemaker boy whose father 
kept him hard at work all one fine May day. 
At la.st he ventured to remark: “Father, they 
aay the trout are biting sharp.” To which the 
old man answered : “ Never mind, sonny ; stick 
to your work and the\' won't bite you.” 


The Caldwell News, in its issue of 
A July 31st, gives a full and com- 

■compliment- plimentary account of the work 
ARY NO'i'icE. of this .school, with a number of 
illustrations. The News is, so 
far as w'e know, unique among institution pa- 
pers. It is published at the Newark Cit3' Home, 
in Verona, a suburb of New'ark. Instead of 
making the paper merely the organ of the insti- 
tution, Mr. Harrison, the Superintendent, has 
made it the local paper of his vicinity, and with 
its advertisements, local news, correspondence 
from centres of interest and other features, it is 
an uncommonly well managed as well as neatly 
printed periodical. If it meets the success that 
it deserves, it .should be more than self-sustain- 
ing, and at the same time, it gives the boys in 
its office a tlioroughl}' practical knowledge of 
the printing busine.ss by meeting practical con- 
ditions. 


Beginning with this number of 
VOL. X. the vSiLENT Worker we start on 
Volume X., and, as wall be noticed, 
the date of publication has been changed from 
the last week to the first week in the month. 
We shall endeavor to maintain the high standard 
which has characterized the paper in the past, 
and will trj- to add such improvements from 
time to time as maj' come within our power. 

Persons having an interest in our work of 
educating the deaf, are invited to become annual 
subscribers or advertisers. Every cent received 
results in direct benefit to both the school and 
the paper, and whatever benefits the school bene- 
fits the deaf. Therefore it is with no shame that 
we solicit subscriptions from both the deaf and 
the hearing. Former pupils can .show their 
g-ratitude to their alma mater and the hearing- 
people can express their interest and sympatln-, 
in a very simple and inexpensive wa\-, b_v be- 
coming annual sub.scribers to The Silent 
Worker, at the low subscription rate of fiftr- 
cents a year. 

DURING THE VACATION. 

Principal Jenkins took a bicycle tour in June 
through New York city, Connecticut and West- 
ern Massachusetts, bringing up at Williams- 
town, where he attended the reunion of his col- 
lege class. President Hole, of the Hawaian 
Republic, was a member of the same class. Of 
course he did not attend the reunion, but he .sent 
a plea.sant message to his old cla.ssmates. 

IMr. and Mrs. Jenkins went to the White 
Mountains in August, spending a fortnight at 
the summer home of Mr. Jenkins’ brother and 
stopping on their way to visit friends in Ro.x- 
bury, ^lass., and on the South Shore, near Bos- 
ton. They also spent a day in Plymouth, Mass, 
Mr. Jenkins was very much interested in a book 


w’hich he saw in the museum there. It formerU’ 
belonged to his ever .so great grandfather, in 
1614, and had his name written in it. 

Miss Rutli Jenkins visited friends in Staten 
Island and in Boonton, N. J. Weston, Jr., 
spent three weeks at Belmar, and Donald, with 
•several of his friends, joined a Y. M. C. A. bo3's’ 
c.T.mping party which spent the month of July in 
tents on the shore of Lake Champlain. He was 
.so tanned that he looked like a side of .sole- 
leather. 

Mr. Hearnen did not take anj- vacation, except 
that he took a day once in a while to run down 
to the shore. As a result of his close attention, 
the work on the buildings and grounds has been 
done thoroughly well and as cheaply as possible. 

Miss Bunting made her headquarters in Eng- 
lishtown, as usual, but visited friends in difler- 
ent places. 

Mr. Lloyd stayed at his pleasant home all 
summer, but found much pleasure and benefit to 
his health ni long rides on his wheel, in many 
of wdiich his wife accompanied him. Both his 
sons are also very fond of the wheel and are 
good riders. 

Mr. Porter went up to his mother’s home in 
the mountains, taking Mrs. Porter and little 
Miss Cornie along. Of the three weeks sj>ent 
there two were spoiled by rain. As the air did 
not agree with Mr. Porter he started on a wheel 
tour with an old school chum through New 
England, but had to cut the trip short after 
reaching New London, Conn., and make a bee 
line for home. A bad attack of ha}- fever was 
the cause. 

Mrs. Myers went to the Catskills, to the same 
place where .she went la.st summer. Both she 
and her children liked the place and found it to 
agree finely with them. Later, they came to 
Asbury Park, to get the benefit of the sea air. 

Mrs. Swartz has lieen at Ocean Grove with the 
children under her care. The plump and ruddr- 
appearance of these youngsters speaks well for 
her as a house-mother. After the children re- 
turned to the school, on the first of September, 
she took a week off to visit her sister, the only' 
rest she has had. We are very sorry to learn 
that her .son Hubert has been quite ill, but, 
fortunately, he is much better now. 

Miss Bockee has remained in Trenton all sum- 
mer, with her sister, who is a teacher in the 
Normal School, and her brother. Like the oth- 
ers who have .stay'ed at home all vacation, she 
has had much enjoyment with her wheel on our 
macadam roads. 

Mr. and Mrs. Abbott have spent their vacation 
at their summer home in Canaan, Conn. 

Miss Dellicker has been most of the time in 
Frenchtown, N. J. 

Miss Conger recupierated at her home in Eliza- 
beth, N. J., and found pleasure in a trip to 
Niagara Falls. 

^Ir. Sharp spent six weeks in the educational 
atmosphere of Chautauqua, perfecting him.self in 
physical training, so as to give the pupils here 
the benefit of his experience in gymnasium 
work this school term. 

PERSONAL. 

Mr. John Geiger, one of our old pupils, vi.sited 
the school on the 5th of this month, riding on 
his wheel from his home in Paterson. He is 
employed in a .silk mill, and is an exj>ert ribbon 
weaver, earning higher wages than most of the 
hearing workmen. His skill is largely due to 
his mechanical training in this school. He says 
that work is plenty now, the mills working 
over time. Ribbon weaving is slow work, as a 
workman can w'eave only from eight to fifteen 
yards a day. Mr. (ieiger is an authorized agent 
to leceive subscriptions for the Silent Worker. 
and has been quite successful in this way. 

R. C. Stephenson, the noted ball jilayer, of 
South Dennis, N. J., dropped in to see us on the 
5th inst. He came over from Morrisville where 
he has been temporarily engaged to play on the 
team there against the Y. M. C. A. of this city. 
It would seem that Mr, Stephenson has had a 
run of hard luck this summer. While playing 
for .the Newports he was hit on the side of his 
head by a pitched ball, which compelled him to 
retire and go home. Then he was called to the 
bedside of a dying brother, and came near 


; being called off himself by meeting with a .serious 
bicycle accident. He thinks of getting work in 
; the rubljer mill at Jlorrisville, Pa., this Fall, and 
! of course he will be a frequent visitor up this 
way' if he does. 

T. G. Cook Phy'sical Director, and Curtis 
I Wilcox, son of Steward Wilcox, of the Fanwood 
: .school, wheeled it down here in August, to .see 
' Mr. Porter on business. Both are excellent 
wheelmen and covered the distance in good time. 

Anthony Capelli, of the Deaf-Mutes' Journal, 
spent half of his two weeks’ vacation in Trenton. 
He made the acquaintance of the deaf residents, 
who thought he was an all-round good fello-w. 

I He returned to New York awheel, going around 
I by way of Sea Girt and Long Branch, 
i Mr. Samuel McClellan, of Mountain View, 
j rode his wheel to Trenton on the 4th in.st., and 
staid over Sunday with friends and acquaint- 
ances, returning home on Labor Day, accom- 
panied by Mr. Geiger. He is an old graduate of 
“ Fanwood, ” and has been for many years em- 
ployed in a large powder-keg factory. He is a 
married man and the house in which he lives 
and which he owns is a model for convenience 
and neatne.ss. 

John Ward, of Newark, spent Lalx>r Day in 
this city, visiting friends. He is one of the 
graduates of whom the New Jersey school feels 
justly proud. The impression- he leaves behind 
is alway's pleasant. 

Francis Purcell, of this city, met -with an ac- 
cident in the wire mill where he is employed, 
disabling one of his hands for a time. This 
1 was very disappointing to him, as it hap- 
^ pened at a time when he wanted to join Harry 
I Smith on a bicyxle run to Newark, to attend 
\ the picnic of the New Jer.sey Society of Deaf- 
: lilutes. Harry Smith, however, succeeded in 
: getting a companion in the person of Louis 
I Carty, of Florence. It should be mentioned, in 

■ passing, that Harry has been steadily employed 
in o'ne of the best job printing offices in Trenton 
for the past three years. He is a smart fellow 

i and occasionally' contributes to the sporting 
j magazines and other jjeriodicals. He got his 
i start in printing in the printing office of the 
! New Jersey school. 

I 

SCHOOL NOTES. 

^ The officers and other helpers returned on the 
' i.st inst., and opened the buildings so as to get 
; them in apple-pie order for the reception of the 
pupils on the 14th inst. 

! A deaf-mute vagran), giving his name as 
; John J. Kennedy and purpt)rting to have come 
I from California, called at the school one day 
; early in September, asking assi.stance. Unfortu- 
I nately for him, news of his movements in other 

■ parts of the State preceded his presence in this 
! city, .so that we were prepared to deal with him 

■ as he deserved. 

The new building for the infirmary of the 
school is well under way, and the contractor, 

I Mr, Ford, means to have it finished before cold 
I weather sets in. It is large enough to meet the 
i needs of the school even when it shall have 
! grown, as we expect it will, to twice its pre.sent 
! size, and is planned and will be furnished, so as 
to provide the best possible accommodations for 
our sick pupils. When the building is finished 
we shall give a full description of it. It -will 
: reflect credit on the architect, Mr. Stevens of 
Camden, and on the Committee of the Board, 
who selected the plan. 

A number of attractive book cases have been 
ordered and will soon be placed in the reception 
' room. They will contain all the books for the 
j use of the pupils, many of which are new. This 
; will leave more room in the Principal's office for 
- books of reference, besides saving him the an- 
I iioyance of being con.stantly interrupted in office 
' work by pupils looking for l>ooks. Suitable 
; pictures will in time lie hung up on the walls 
; to rob them of their barrenne.ss. The change 
will be a decided improvement. 

1 Charles Cascella returnetl to school on the 3d 
I purposely to help Mr. Porter get the paper out 
early in the month. He has worked diligently 
to master the art of printing, and as this is his 
last year in school he will try to make the best 
of" the opportunities. We hope his efforts will 
be richly rewarded. 


lO 
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9. The boys on the grass today. 

10. The girls in the shade of the oak 

tree. 


'reuchinic to Xlilnk and Observe. 

loaf of bread is shown to ike pupils and they .are 
asked to state everything they know about Hand that is 
suggested by it. The teachers amplifies and corrects their 
statements occasionallv . ) 

I. 

1. It is made of flour, yeast and water. 

2. It is brown outside and white inside. 

3. It was baked in an oven. 

4. It is about twelve inches long, eight inches 
wide and six inches thick. 

5. It is covered with crust. 

6. The crust is hard. 

7. The crust is brown. 

8. We can cut it with a knife. 

9. Bread is good to eat. 

10. It is healthful. 

11. People like to eat bread. 

12. It is light. 

13. It is soft. 

14. We put butter on it. 

15. A grocer sells bread. 

16. A loaf of bread costs four or eight cents. 

17. Some bread is made from corn or rye. 

18. Wheat, corn and rye grow in the countr3'. 

19. M}' mother can make bread. 

20. She makes large loaves. 

21. Some loaves are round; some are square, 

22. A woman kneads the dough. 

II. 

1. It is a cup. 

2. It is made of cla}'. 

3. It is for drinking out of, 

4. It is round. 

5. It is dirt3^ 

6. It is cracked. 

7. It is three inches wide, 

8. It is thick. 

9. It is white. 

10. The handle is broken oflF. 

11. It is two and a half inches wide. 

12. It will break. 

13. It is strong. 

14. It is hard. 

15. It is on the table. 

16. It is an old cup. 

17. It is heavw. 

18. A man made it. 

19. The pupils threw- it into the 3'ard. 

20. It is useful. 

21. It is emptv-. 

22. It is hollow-. 

III. 

1. What is it? 

It is a box. 

2. What is it made of? 

It is made of w-ood. 

3. What is it for? 

It is for holding crayons. 

4. How long is it ? 

It is about seven inches long. 

5. How- wide is it ? 

It is about four inches wide. 

6. How- deep is it ? 

It is about four inches deep. 

7. What is in it ? 

There is toy money in it. 

8. Is it full ? 

No, it is not full. 

9. Is it light or heavy ? 

It is light. 


fjueHtioiiH. 

1. What day of the week is it ? 

It is Tuesda3' ? 

2. What da3- of the month is it? 

It is the 1 6th. 

3. What da3’ was 3’esterday ? 

It w-as Monda3-. 

4. What day will tomorrow be ? 

It w'ill be Wednesday ? 

5. What da3- w-ill day-after tomorrow be? 

It will be Thursday. 

6. What da3’ w-as day -before yesterda3- ? 

It w-as Sunda3-. 

7. When is Washington ’s birthda3- ? 

It is Februar3- 22d. 

8. When is Christmas ? 

It is December 25th. 

9. What 3’ear is it ? 

It is 1897. 

10. VVHiat part of the day is it ? 

It is morning now. 

1 1 . How- long is a da3- ? 

It is 24 hours long. 

Pupils' Compositions. 

COFFEE. 

A great man3- people drink coffee. The best 
coffee grows in Arabia. It is called Mocha coffee. 
It costs about 40 cents a pound. Most of our 
coffee comes from Bra-zil. It costs from 25 to 35 
cents. Coffee plants are about five feet high. I 
never saw one. Coffee berries are green. The3' 
are roasted and ground before using. Some peo- 
ple drink coffee without milk or sugar, but most 
people prefer it with milk and sugar. If you 
drink strong coffee before you go to bed, you will 
not sleep w-ell. 

SUGAR. 

Sugar is obtained from the sugar cane. We 
get most of our sugar from Cuba and Ivouisiana. 
Sugar is sold bv’ weight. A pound of sugar costs 
from four to eight cents. There are several kinds 
of sugar — cut sugar, granulated sugar and pow- 
dered sugar, etc. Sugar is ahso made from the 
sugar beet. Much beet sugar is made in Germany. 

PllliiiS; Blanks. 

I. 

Fill each blank ivith one of the forms of go : 

T. Charles has to Boston. 

2. When did he ? 

3. He 3-esterday. 

4. Did his sister with him ? 

5. He with his uncle. 

6. Have the children home ? 

7. They- an hour ago. 

8. Had he w-hen you called ? 

9. The man to the concert last evening. 

10. He should have earlier. 

II. 

Fill each blank with a form of sit or SET : 

1 . the chair near the stove and 

b3- me. 

2. the lamp on the table. Let it 

there. 

3. Charles, have you the hens ? 

4. The hen on her eggs and is a 

hen. 

5. Lay the mat in front of the organ and 

the .stool on it. 

6. For the past two weeks he has up 

late. 

7. Nellie the table every morning. 

8. She the castor near the centre of the 

table. 


History- of tlie ITiilted States. 

(Atthetop of this question paper is pasted a picture). 

1 , What does this picture represent ? 

2. Why did the Indians send the snake skin 
and arrows to Pl3'mouth ? 

. 3. What did the Governor do w-hen he received 
them ? 

4. What did he mean to show- by this ? 

5. Who was the governor of Pl\-mouth Colony 
at that time ? 

6. Who were the Narragansetts and w-here did 
the3- live ? 

7. To what tribe did Massasoit belong ? 

8. Who settled Boston and when ? 

9. W’here is Pl3-mouth ? 

10. Who settled the place and when ? 

11. What kind of people were the3- ? 

{Answers). 

1. It represents an Indian giving a snake skin 
filled with arrows to three Puritans. 

2. Because the3- wanted to show- the Puritans 
that the Indians wished to fight them. 

3. He put gunpow-der in the bag of snake skin 
and sent it back to the Indians. 

4. He meant that he w-as ready to fight them. 

5. He was Governor Bradford. 

6. The3' were a tribe of Indians w-ho lived in 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island. 

7. He belonged to the Wampanoags. 

8. Governor Winthrop and three hundred 
families .settled it in 1630. 

9. It is in the south-eastern part of Massachu- 
setts near Cape Cod Ba3-. 

10. The Puritans settled it in 1620, 

11. The3- were industrious, good, and charitable, 
though veiy- strict in their habits. 

Historv and Geoifraphy. 

1. Where is Turkey ? 

2. What is the population of Turkey in Europe 
and T urkey in Asia ? 

3. What is the religion of the Turks ? 

4. How is Turke3- in Europe separated from 
Turke3- in Asia ? 

5. What are the principal crops of Asiatic Tur- 
key ? 

6. What is the climate ? 

7. What is the ruler of Turke3- called ? 

8. What is the capital of Turkey ? 

9. Wh3- do we dislike the Turks ? 

10. What is the difference between the Turks 
and other w-hite people ? 

Arithmetic. 

1 . What per cent of the pupils in this class are 
girls ? 

2. What per cent of the teachers are ladies ? 

3. If a man rececives a salary of $1000 a year 
and spends $800, what per cent does he save ? 

4. What per cent is each of the following 
fractions ? Children should be be able to tell at 
once ? 

/ 4 , < 51 )ii tV> 51 5’ 

5. What fraction of 100 is each of the follow- 
ing per cents ? 

25/^, 75 ^, 

30%, isfc. 

Publisher’s Notice. 

It was our intention to get the SiLENT Worker 
in the hands of our readers the first week in the 
month, but owing to delay in getting the paper, 
the first issue is behind time. We hope to catch, 
up during the next two months. 
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Prominent Deaf Persons 

of the World. 

JOSEPH HEPWORTH. 

^71 S mentioned in a recent issue of the British 
Deaf-Mute, the position of missionary to the 
(Glamorgan Misson to the Deaf and Dumb 
has been offered to and accepted by Mr. Jo.seph 
Hepworth, co-editor ot that magazine, wlio has for 
some years acted as Assistant Missionary to the 
Bolton and District Deaf and Dumb Society. The 
head-quarters of his new duties will be at Cardiff, 



-MR. JOSEPH HEPWORTH. 


where, by intelligent and painstaking work, he is 
likely to be quite as much apimeciated as he has 
been at Deeds, Bolton, and elsewhere. It need 
scarcely be said that the transfer from one localitj' 
to another makes no alteration in the management 
of the British Deaf- Monthly . 

Mr. Hepworth is a Yorkshireman. and has 
passed the greater part of his life in canny York- 
shire. as honest Adam Woodcock fondly termed 
it. Born at Wakefield in 1865, he lost his hear- 
ing at the age of eight. The cause of deafne.ss 
was unknown, and for some years he suffered the 
additional trouble of l)eing almost blind. Fort- 
unately, the latter evil was not of a permanent 
nature, and it should be stated that Mr. Hep- 
worth has retained his speech, and that no part 
of his education has been gained in a school for 
deaf children. For a number of years he resided 
with his parents in or near a town of which the 


or two minor positions, soon secured for him a 
position as one of the Assistant Missionaries. In 
I conjunction with the present Assistant Mission- 
aries, Mr. Bourke, itliecameMr. Hepworth ’s dut\- 
. to assist on Sunday at the morning and evening 
.services for the Adult Deaf and Dumb, and he also 
took part in the Saturday evening class on cur- 
rent events. Both in and out of I.,eed.s he soon 
became accustomed to assist at services, besides 
identifying himself with movements of a social 
and recreative character. It will not be supposed 
that he became immediately an e.xpert in conduct- 
ing a .service. Facility is not acquired without 
long and painstaking experience. He gave pa- 
tient attention to dutjq with the natural result 
that improvement followed in due course. His 
addresses were usually thoughtful, carefully 
planned, and quite free from personal attack or 
invective against any denomination. Chri.stiani- 
tj- is much more likely to be preached with suc- 
cess when it is preached with charity. 

The circum.stances under which Mr. Hepworth 
became the proprietor of the journal with which 
his name is identified are too well known to need 
recapitulation here. How he was joine<l by a 
colleague, in the person of Mr. Abraham, is also 
matter of history. But, ju.st as history displays 
a persistent habit of repeating it.self. so >ir. 
Hepworth is never weary of dilating upon the 
active part his colleague has taken in advancing 
the fortunes of The British Deaf-Mute ; ami one 
is free to confess that much ability and energj- 
have been exhibited in meeting the difficnlties 
which have encountered an undertaking of such 
magnitude. Future developments will lead to 
various modifications; discordant party cries will 
no doubt be hu.shed, for they are as much out of 
place as personal invective and recrimination ; ; 
sturdy independence is to be respected, and should | 
never give place to servile adulation ; and, al- i 
though it is impossible to plea.se everybody, no 
effort should be wanting to make the journal ac- 
ceptable to all workers in the cau.se. 

Pluck, cool judgment, dogged determination, ^ 
and busine.ss capacity have not been lacking, ^ 
credit for a large share of these attributes being 
due to Mr. Hepworth. His friends knov\' that he 
is well able to assert himself when so minded, or 
when occasion requires that he .should do so. Self- 
deprecating, and somewhat rescri-ed, he has not 
sought to advertise himself, much less to blow his 
own trumpet: and 1 feel convinced he would have 
no desire to hand that instrument to me. 

E. A. Kirk. 


estimated expenditure of ,;£i,83o; and the 
requirement of the Educational Department, that 
one-third of this amount shall be raised from 
voluntarj- .sources has been complied with. In 
all, subscriptions and donations to the amount of 
£<)2i have been received, of which ,£617 was given 
to the building and endowment funds, leaving 
;^304 onh' for the maintenance fund. There is 
an adverse balance of ^41 on the maintenance 
fund, a debt of ^1,342 on the building fund, 
which has since been increased to ^3,000 owing 
to the erection of new buildings. 

The outward appearance of the Summer num- 
ber of the Cross Deaf and Dumb School Magazine 
is a great improvement on previous issues and 
the contents unu.sually interesting. A small 
piece of blue pajier stitched to the Magazine in- 
vites the readers to contribute toward the ^3,000 
needed to pay off the debt on the building. 

THE TWO ANGELS. 

BV JOHN G. WHITTIKR. 

This charming production appeared in the New York 
'■ Mail •' some twenty years ago. and does not appear in 
any collection of the author'.s works just now accessible 
to lis. 


God called the nearest angels that dwelt with him above • 
The teiiderest one was Pity : the dearest one was Love — 
'■ .\ri.se !’ he said, "my angels, a wail of woe and sin ' 
Steals through the gates of Heaven, and saddens all within. 

‘ My harps take up the mournful sound that from the 
lost world swells. 

The smoke of torment clouds the skies, and blights the 
asphodels. 

I'ly downward to that nether world, and on its souls of 
pain 

Let Love shed smiles like sunshine, and Pity tears like 
rain." 


Two angels bowed before the Throne, veiled in their 
golden hair. 

Four white wings lessened swiftly down the vast abyss 
of air. 

The way was dark, the flight was long ; at la-st the angels 
came 

Where swung the lost and nether world, red-wrapped in 
rayless flame. ^ 

There Pity .shuddering wept, but Love, with faith too 
stroiip for fear. 

Took heart from God s almightiness. and smiled a smile 
of cheer : 

.•\nd lo I that tear of Pity quenched the flame whereon it 
fell. 

.\nd with the sunshine of that smile Hope entered in to 
Hell. 

• » * » • 



name, al least, must be associated immortally 
with the writings of Oliver Ooldsmith. It has 
not transpired whether or not during his sojourn 
in those parts he had an opportunity of emulat- 
ing the son of worthy Dr. Primrose, by riding off 
to a neighbouring fair, amid the acclamations of 
his sisters, and his cousins, and his aunts, whence 
he returned in short-lived triumph, after being- 
tricked into parting with the family road.ster, 
laden with a consignment of what were supposed 
to be gold-rimmed green spectacles, warranted to 
be of great value by a travelling optician of the 
liighe.st eminence. I grieve to say that it is 
nearl}' thirty j ears since my mind was refreshed 
by reading tins fascinating story ; but as the name 
of the hero was undoubtly Mo.ses. it would be un- 
just to associate Mr. Hepworth with an episode 
illustrating the Yorkshireman 's innate love for 
a little transaction in hor.seflesh. Though that 
affection is as proverbial as ever, it is more 
probable that an eye to business generally, and ■: 
especialh’ in regard to the trade he then followed, -i 
induced him lo take up his residence in Leeds ■» 
.some years ago, where, through the agency of the 
Adult Institute, he quickly became initiated into 
the daily life of the deaf of the city. 

Essentially the architect of his own fortunes, 
Mr. Hepworth is by no me:ms insensible to the 
fact that he has enjoyeil considerable assistance 
from others in mounting the ladder of life ; and 
it would be repugnant to him if some expression 
of acknowledgment should not be made to them. 
Foremost among these helpers must be mentioned 
Mr. Moreton, the superintendent of the Leeds 
Institution for the .•\dult Deaf and Dumb, to whom 
so many of the adult deaf of Leeds and di.strict 
are indebted for advice and assistance under 
circumstances as varied as they are numerous. 
Mr. Moreton early interested hiimself on behalf of 
the new-comer, and observing how he filled one 


CrosN School for the Deaf, PreHtoii Enjefund. 

hlftHE Cross School for the Deaf, Preston, was 
originally built for 50 children. On the 
board undertaking to erect a new laundry, with 
workshops over it, the Educational Department 
granted a certificate for sixty-six pupils, and that 
number has alreadj’ been admitted. By econoinv 
and care the expenditure on maintenance account 
has been kej)t under ;^i,6oo, against an 


Two unveiled faces, filled with joy. looked upward to the 
Throne ; 

Four white winjts folded at the feet of Him who sal 
thereon : 

And. deeper than the sound of seas, more soft than fall 
ing flake. 

Ainid-st the hush of wing and song, the Voice Etema 
.spake ; 

‘‘Welcome, my angels, ve have brought a holier joy tt 
heaven . 

Henceforth the sweetest song shall be the song of sit 
forgiven." 


Cross School for the De.af— Preston England 
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WISnOM A>iU WIX.— “ SII.KKT CI.VB.” 

i i^^HERE "^'as once in Asia, in Hindoo Land, 
or Persia, a celebrated Society whose three 
dominant statutes were as follows : — 
j I . The members of this club must think a great 

i deal. 

; 2. They will write very little. 

! 3. They will speak as little as possible. 

Hence it was called the “Silent Club,” and 
I there was not a true philosopher or savant in all 
i Asia who was not ambitious of being admitted a 
member. 

The notable Prof. Zeb, who was the author of a 
famous book, was informed, while residing in a 
remote locality in the province, that there was a 
I vacant place in the Society. He set off immedi- 
ately, and presented himself at the door of the 
: assembly room, and told the door-keeper to carry 

a note to the President of the club. Doctor Zeb 
politels' requested the vacant place ; the me.sseii- 
ger acquitted himself of his errand, but Professor 
and his note had arrived too late ; the place had 
already' been filled. 

! The whole Society was deeph’ chagrined. It 

; had received into membership a notable wit, 

j whose vivacious eloquence and brilliant speech 

had made him the admiration of the court, and 
the Society was obliged to refu.se the application 
I of the celebrated Profe.s.sor. the scourge of bab- 

i biers, with his intellect so grand and so well 

; cultivated and furnished. 

i The presiding officer charged with the duly of 

telling the Professor the bad news could with dif- 
ficulty make up his mind to do it, and hardh' 
i knew how to go about it. After thinking a while 

I he ordered a cup of water to be brought, filled to 

! the brim, and so completely filled that not a 

' single drop could be added without causing it to 

j run over, then he gave the sign to introduce the 

candidate. He ajjpeared with the simple and 
modest manners which always belong to true 
merit. The president arose, and without utter- 
ing a single word, and with an air of di.sappoint- 
ment, pointed out the emblematic cup, so com- 
pletelj- filled. The Profe.s.sor understood what it 
i signified, that there was no longer anv vacancy 
in the SocieU" ; but, without losing any confi- 
dence, he thought he could demonstrate that one 
supernumerary- member might be added without 
producing. -any disarrangement. Seeing at his 
feet a ro.se leaf, he picked it uj) and placed it 
carefully on the surface of the water, and did it 
so well that not a single drop of water ran over. 

At this ingenious solution of the difficulty, the 
hall resounded with apjilause of clajqiing of 
hands, and they voted to suspend the rules in 
this ca.se, and I’rof. Zeb was received as a mem- 
ber with acclamation. He was at once presented 
with the record book, wherein to inscribe his 
name, and there now remained only to pronounce 
some words of thanks, in accordance with the 
customary usage. But as a true member of the 
Silent Club, the Professor thanked them without 
uttering a word. He wrote on the margin of the 
record book the number “one hundred'' — this 
number was the limit of the members of his new 
associates — then putting a zero before the figure 
one (thus, 0100), he wrote beneath, “ The addition 
makes it worth nothing more or less." The 
President at once respondetl to the modest Pro- 
fes.sor with as great politeness as ready wit. He 
rubbed out the zero to the left of the 100 and put 
in its place the figure one (thus, 1100), and 
wrote beneath : “ It is worth ten times more than 
it was before.” — British Deaf-Mute. 

s-v-s 

EDUCATION OF DEAF-MUTES. 

Starting a Movement in England — Investigations of 
Dr. Gallaudet. 

London, August ii. — Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, 
President of the College for the Deaf at Wash- 
ington, D. C., has been in London for two weeks 
at the invitation of the Deaf and Dumb Associa- 
tion, to attend the biennial congress in progre.ss 
in St. Saviour’s Church. One of the objects of 
the congress is to start a iiioveinent to provide 
for the education of the deaf-mutes of England 
by the establishment of a college modelled after 
tire one of which Dr. Gallaudet was the founder, 
w'hich has been maintained for thirty years, in 
the United States. Before coming to Loudon he 
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made a trip of the continent to .study the educa- 
tion of the deaf, and has delivered several 
speeches on the subject in London. In a talk 
to day to a representative of the Associated Press 
Dr. Gallaudet said : 

“1 have met large numbers of educated deaf- 
mutes everywhere, and have their opinions as to 
the relative value of the methods under which 
they have been educated. The most pointed 
testimony that has come to me is from tlie deaf 
of Germany, where the oral method has prevail- 
ed e.xclusively since the days of its founder, 
Heinecke, who established the fir.st .school at 
Leipsic 150 years ago. The educated deaf-mutes 
of Germany are to-day earnestly in favor of the 
adoption of a combined system such as prevails 
in America, which includes the use of signs and 
the manual alphabet ; and they declare that the 
value of speech to the deaf has been greatly over 
rated . ' ' 



{After a painting hy a deaf-mute . ) 


EPHPHATHA. 

'■ Kphphatlia " !— aye — 

When o'er our heads these earthly years have drifted. 

The cr<jss of silence we so long have borne, 

.\t length from patient shoulders will be lifted. 

On some clear shining morn. 

Oh, friends — up heart 1 
.■tloug your pilgrim way ne'er journey sadlj-, 

Bethink ye " Nobly borne is nobly done '' — 

The cross itself bears all who bear il gladly, 

Until the goal be won. 

Oh, friends — up heart I 

What though no earthly sounds may break the still- 
ness — 

What though no loving voices cheer the waj’. 

Yet Hope’s warm sunlight the surrounding chill’iiess 
Dispels with golden ray. 

When earth is past. 

Will not the songs of Paradi.sal gladness 
Fall yet more sweetly on our open ears 
Becau.se of all the silence and the sadness 

Of these, our mortal years ? 

Is it not much 

That when the silver cord at length shall sever — 
That when the. Father calls His faithful .child— 

His voice will fall on virgin ears that never 

By earth sounds were defiled ? 

Oh, friends— up heart 1 
Take up the cross, by sadness unimpeded. 

Up heart, and ponder as ye march along. 

How Christ's "Epliphatlia'’ sweet shall fie succeeded 
By Heav’n’s great choral song ! 

— Hy Helen Marion Burnside . 


'THE CHI RCH TO nEAE-lHETES. 

Secret.vry's Office, 8 H.vmpton Street, 
New York, June 17, 1897. 
Editor of the Silent If 'orter, Trenton, N. f . 

De.vr Sir : — At a meeting of the Board of 
Trustee.s of this SocieU’, held on the 14th inst., 
the following minute vva.s adopted, viz.; 

WILLI-V.M OSC.VR FITZGER.VLD. 

Thi.s distingui.shed deaf-mute gentleman re- 
ceived fatal injurie.s in a bicycle accident on 
Saturdav’ afternoon, Ma\' 22nd. He was removed 
to the J. Hood Wright Ho.spital, where he 
pieacefully died, about midnight. May 26th. His 
funeral was held in St. Mattliews’ Chtirch, We.st 
84th St,, on Saturday afternoon, IMay 29th. 
The Rev. Drs. Krans. Chamberlain and Gallau- 
det officiated, a large congregation of mourning 
relatives and friend.s Iteing in attendance. On 
the following Monday the body was laid at rest 
in the family plot at Philadelphia. 

Having graduated with honor at the New York 
In.stitution for Deaf-Mutes, Mr. Fitzgerald at 
once found emploj ment in which he could sup- 
port himself. In 1850 and 1851 he was baptized, 
confirmed and became a communicant in old 
St. Stephen's Church at the corner of Broome 
and Chrystie streets, N. Y. He was one of the 
founders of St. Ann's Church for Deaf-Mutes, in 
October. 1852, and of The Church Mission to 
Deaf-Mutes October, 1S72. He was appointed a 
clerk in the Custom House in 1861 and remained 
there till his death, attentive to business and 
winning the respect and esteem of all with whom 
he was associated. He was active in various 
.societies of deaf-mutes and was considered one of 
the most influential and useful members of the 
deaf mute community. 

He was always prompt in attendance at all 
meetings, read3’ to extend a hearty- greeting to 
his as.sociates as tlie^’ made their appearance. 

We lament the great loss we have .sustained. 
We extend our sympathv- to the widow and all 
the relatives in their deep affliction, praying God 
that thej- may be comforted and strengthened bv 
the Holy Spirit for the sake of the compa.ssionate 
Saviour, who .said to the deaf and dumb man 
“ Ephphatha. ” 

On motion. Resolved that the minute be enter- 
ed and a cop\- be forwarded b\’ the Secretarj- to 
Mrs. Fitzgerald, the Deaf-Mutes' Journal, the 
Deaf-Mutes' Register .Silent Worker. 

Yours trulj-, 

Albert L. Willls, 
Secretaiy. 

?iew Jersey neaf-Bute (Society's Picnic. 

-Among the many gatherings of the deaf-mutes 
thi.s summer was the Annual Picnic and Games 
of the New Jersey Deaf-Mute Society, at Rose- 
ville Park, Newark, on the 28th of last month. 

It was a success as far as the general run of 
picnics go, the attendance in the evening being 
large, which proves that the New Jersey boj-s do 
draw big crowds with unfailing regularity vvhen- 
ever they get up anything in the entertainment 
line. 

The New Jersej' School was represented bj- a 
large number of pupils and ex-pupils, and they 
were among the best behaved and most intelli- 
gent deaf persons there. 

If there is anything we would like to point 
out as being a disgrace to the deaf as a cla.ss, it 
is the “brawls” which take place at nearlj- 
every picnic and excursion gotten up for a plea- 
sant meeting of the deaf and their friends, as far 
back as we can remember. 

It would seem that such occurrences can liardlj^ 
be avoided when a gathering of the deaf is made 
up of all grades of .societj’. It is the “.scum” 
of our deaf that get up such disturbances and it 
is thej- that make the “bar” profitable. We 
do not mention this to discredit the New Jersey 
Societj', as their affairs are as well managed and 
as successful as that of anj’ other society we 
have seen. 

In our next number we iiiav’ have more to 
.say on thi.s .subject and offer a few suggestions, 
for the consideration of those who inaj' be 
appointed to manage similar affairs in future. 

p. 
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CRANK AV,4L 
HANOER/^.y^A 


NARROW TREAD Q- 


The Racycle crank hanger has from 
20 per cent to 30 per cent less pres- 
sure on the bearings than the hanger 
of anv other bicycle on the market. 


will be paid to the first person who 
can demonstrate that the above asser- 
tion is not a fact. No cycle consider- 
ed without the consent of the maker. 
All infringements barred. Address all 
communications to RACYCLE, 

MIDDLETOWN, 0. 

NEW YORK. WASHINGTON, D. C., 

io6 Fulton. St. Thomas Circle . 


TMf** tf* rue eouHtrtt. 1 1 M 

C«rALOOV&S ONAPPUCATION 

HUntrTOwN, tMO \ — ■ 

THIS MEANS ALMOST 1-3 LESS PRESSURE ON 
THE BEARIN6S. ETC. 


When you write, plea.se mention The Silent Worker 




The tubes are of the tirsi quality steel, cold-drawn ami 
\veldles.s. The hubs and bearings are turnetl from a bar of 
solid tool steel-iiml ate hardened and ground by our own 
si>eeial proces,ses ami by siK-eial machinery designed for 
the puriKi.se. The coimections are all of forged or drawn 
steel. The joiiii.s are all reinforced wiili taiiered tubular 
liners. Enameling anil nickeling are the best. 

Men’s Wheels in 22. 24. 26 and 28 inch seat posts, 
laidies' tVlieelsin 2tl. 22 and 24 ireli seat po.sle. tTbc 
Liberty Ladies' Wheel is peeuliarb adapted to ladies on 
account of ils low frame). 

All sizes ready for quick delivery. Send for Cata- 
logue. 


s but one Quality 
of LIBERTY BICYCLES 

^the Best 


Every Liberty is made in our own faelorv . under our 
own eyes — and \vc make nolliing but Liberty Ilicyeles, 

We originate — not imitate — and coueiive. e.XiH'iiment. 
te.st with utmost care, with the aid of experts in the art. 
ami present to our patrons the jicTfect fruit of the ability, 
brains, ambition to e.xcel, and energy of the best skilled 
luecbanics in America. 


THE LIBERTY CYCLE CO 

4 Warren St.. NEW YORK. 


The Liberty Bicycle 

Stands without a peer. 


F. L. Fuller, agent. 356 Hamilton Ave.. T renton, N.J 

“None so good as the Liberty.” 


1 12 MODELS 


Tandems I 


Price Si 00 


Price SI 00 
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WHOLES.ALE GROCERS & 


Curers o f 

Provisions 


TRENTON, N. J 


W. H. SKIRM 
I JOSEPH M. FC 
\VM. S. COVER 


F. S. Katzenhach & Co., 

35 EAST STATE STREET, TRENTON, N. J. 

Hardware, Heaters, Ranges, Mantles, 
Grates, Tile Heaters and Facings. 

Plumbers, Steam and Gas Fitters, Steam and Hot Water Heating. 

ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES. BICYCLES. BICYCLE SUPPLIES 


New Jersey History 
and Genealogy 
a Speoialty 
at the Largest 
Book Store in N. J. 

C. L TRAVER, 
108 S. Broad Street, 

Trenton, N. J. 

T^IIE NEW JERSEY DEAF MUTE 
1 SOCIETY, organiz.wl Nov. 3tl, 1893. 
Meets eveiy Siiturday eve, at No. 755 
Broad St., Newark, K. J., for social ])ur- 
posi-s, except the second and last in each 
month wliich aredevoted to regular business 
meetings. Its object is “to cultivate moral, 
inttdlectual and social feelings, and to up- 
hold and assi.st what is dcennd beneficial to 
its members as individuals.” The officers 
for the ensuing year are Paul E. Kees, 
President ; John B. Ward, Vice-President : 
Edward Manning, Recording Sec’\' ; (.'has. 
T. Hummer, Financial Secy ; A. Lincoln 
Thomas, Trettsurer ; John J. Linipert, 
Mar.shal. Executive Committee, Charles 
Lawrenz, Jr,, Chairman, William Hutton & 
Henry Wentz. All communications should 
be addressed to No. 755 Broad St. . Newark 
N. J. 


Eastman’s No. 2 Eureka Camera 
is a simple instrument for use with 
glass plates. Makes pictures x 2/4 
inches, and has space in back for 
three double plate holders. Safety 
shutter. Fine achromatic lens. 



I'rtrf ^o 3 Kiin-kn riiHKHTA, wi.li niu* (lonble piate 

ItuUier, ..... $4.00 

Exlrtk Doiitili* Plain Hnldnni, narli, * • .7& 

** Kaslinan'kExtrn Kn|rid Urjr PJaIrs, 8^ per doc., .35 

For Siite by eUt dealers. Booklet of Eurekas and 
Bicycle Kodaks free at agencies or by mail. 

EASTMAN KODAK CO. 

Rochester, N. Y. 


I 

! 


Sent Free! 

To any person interested in liumane 
matters, or who loves animals, we will 
send free, upon application, a copy of the 
“ ALLIANCE,” tlieorgan of this Hociety. 
In addition to its intensely intersting read- 
ing, it contains a list of the valuable and 
unusual premiums given by the paper. 
Address THE NATIONAL HUMANE 
ALLIANCE, 410-411 United Charitief 
Building, New York. 



OPEN. 


ri.osEn 


(Patent applied for.) 


A New Device for School Use, in wliicli can be 

mounted for preservation and use, sjieciniens of Pen Work, 
mid .Maps. Oliarts, Clippings, Photograplis or II lustrations of 
any kind. 

MANUFACTUREI) ONLY BY 


TRENTON 


NEW JERSEY 


"Write for Ciroulwr and Prices, also Catalogue of School 

Fu rniture. 


HONEYMf 


your 
HE S 
and I 


leyn 
T V 


A^ay 
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BOOKS 

SUPPLIES 


CHARTS 

GLOBES 


FIFTH AVE 
N. Y. CITY 


THE NEW JERSEY 

State Normal and Model Schools 


) Cor. Hamilton and Clinton Avenues, 
f 692 & 6»4 Siout.li liroad St.. Trenton, N.J, 


Stores 


You Can Get It at 
Kaufman’s : 


0< J. M. BURGNER >o 

Millham Vienna Bakery 


Do YOU KNOW 

HOTTED 

■Sells the best §1.50 and $2.00 Derby in the 
city, also a full line of fine Hats, 
College Caps, &c. 

33 TCast State St. 


THE NORMAL SCHOOL 


Is a professional School, devoted to the preparation of teachers for the 
Public Sch(x)ls of New Jersey. 

Its course involves a thorough knowledge of subject matter, the 
faculties of mind and how so to present that subject matter as to conform 
to the law of mentaldevolopment. 


We have always on band the best grades ot 

-^LEHIGH COALS-«:s 

For domestic and manufacturing purposes. 

ALSO KINDLING WOOD. 

Now Is the time to order coal. 25 cents per toi 
discount lor cash. . . . 

Michael Hurley, i 

512 Perry St. 


GEO. W. PRICE, 

DEALBki IN 

Fresh Pork, Sausage, Lard & Hams 

* * Prepared * * 

Heef, Ham and Breakfast Mutton 

Stulls 4;* itnd 44, City Market. 


THE MODEL SCHOOL 


Is a thorough Academic Training School preparatory to college, business 
or the drawing-room. 

The schools arc well provided with apparatus for all kinds of work, 
laboratories, manual training room, gymnasium, &c. 

Tlie extst per year for boarders, including board, wa.shing, tuition, 

books, &c., is from $154 to $160 for those intending to teach and $200 
for others. 

The cost for day pupils is four dollars a year for cost of books for those 
intending to teacli, and from $26 to $58 per year, according to grade, 
for those in the Model. 

The Boarding Hallsare lighted by gas, lieated by steam, well ventilated, 
provided with baths and the modern conveniences. The sleeping rooms 
are nicely furnished and very cosy. 

For further particulars apply to the Principal, 


WM. H. YATES 


Unbound Volumes of t 
The Silent Worker can a 
be had for 50 Cents each J 

Bound Volumes, $1.00 ^ 

The Silevx Worker. ^ 

Trenton, N. J. # 


DEALER IN 

Fish and Oysters, 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 

City Market, Trenton, N.J 


WAGNER & MEYER, 


- Butchers - 

I), alei-s in BEEF, POHIv, VE.LL, LAMB 
and MUTTON. 

Stalls 45 and 46 , City Market. 


For Artistic Photographs ® ® A 9 © 

eotoKRAUCH’S 

STUDIO 

15 El. State St. 
(Beer’s old stand) 

The flnest cabinet In this city at ])er dozen. 


In a Hurry 
To Paints 


|()HN E. THROPP & SONS CO 


MARINE 
& STATIONARY 


C. RIBSAM & SONS, 

N urservraen 

Florists and Seedsmen 

Broad and Front Streets, 

TRENTON. N. J. 


ENGINES & BOILERS 


MACHINERY OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
HEAVY CASTINCS 


SAMUEL HEATH, 

WIIOl.ESALE AND RETAIL DEALER IN 

LUMBER, LIME, GOAL and WOOD, 

334 Perry St., Trenton, K. J. 

Tklepbonb 52. 


REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO 


J. M, ATWOOD, 

Dealer in 

Fish, Game and Oysters. 

35 East Front St., Washington Market, 

TRENTON, N. J. 


TRENTON, N. J 


of paint as a prot-eclion against the ele- 
ments. Tbe pjiintsyou from ub will 
be the genuine article, ana tbe color of our 
prices match our paints. 

A fresh coat of paint put in the right 
place bids defiance to Time our homes to 
deface. I sing thy praises. Paint, who 
savest from d^y, and holds Old Time's 
destroying hand, and savest to him nay. 
For best Paints, Oils, Varnislies, &c., call 


Some People 

Talk with their hands, but mo-ney talks louder in mj^ store than in 
any other in Trenton. 

That means I give more value for a dollar than any competitor. 

Successor to B. F. GunsOfl, 

R. A, DONNELLY.. Famous Clothier. 

OI»KR.A. HOXJSK STORKS. 


Go TO 

CONVERY & WALKER, 


139 North BroHil St., 
and see the largest line ol Furniture and 
Carpets in the city. 


The better you become acquainted with our business 
methods, the more you learn of the liberal manner with which 
we deal with our patrons — tbe more goods you will buy of us 
each year. S. P. DUNHAM & CO., 

Trenton. 


E. F. HOOPER & CO 


T0LIaS 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 

SPOPriHG GOODS ( 2 f* GAMES, 

Outdoor Sports 

& Amusements. 


No. 8 South Warren Street, 


Only exclusive Paint House in the city. 


Dry Goods and Millinery, 




THE SILENT WORKER, 


Loaded m daylight Price $8 

Send for free Booklet 

E. & H. ANTHONY & CO. 

591 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


Shoes, 

Largest Stock in Trenton. 

A. T. Williams 

139 North Broad Street. 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


TERMS OF ADMISSION 


PUINCIPAL, 

WESTON JENKINS. A.M. 

BTEWAllD, 

THOMAS F. HEARKEN. 

MATUON, 

MRS. LAURENCTA F. MAKERS 


T he new jersea' school for 

1)eaf-Mi:tes, established by act approv- 
ed March 31st, 1883, oUers its advantages on 
llie following conditions : A'lio caindidate 
must be a resident of the State, not less 
than eight nor more than twenty-one 3 'enrs 
of age, deaf, and of sufficient physical 
health and intellectual capacitj' to profit by 
the instruction afforded. The jXTson mak- 
ing iipplication for the admission of a child 
asa pupil is required to fill out a blank form , 
furnished for the purpose, giving neces-sary 
information in regard to the case. The 
application must be accontpanietl by a cer- 
tificate from a counCr judge or county 
clerk of the county, or the chosen free- 
holder or township clerk of the township,, 
or the ma^'or of the city, where the appli- 
cant resides, also a certificate from two- 
freeiiolders of the county. These cer- 
tificates are printeti on the same sheet 
with the forms of api)licntion, and are 
accompanieii by full directions for fill- 
ing them out. Rlank forms of application 
and any desired information in regard to 
the school, may be obtained by w'riting to 
the following address : 

We.stoii Jeiikiu8, A.M., 
Tkekton, N. J. Pi'incipai. 


Bond A'. Thomas, 


Millville, 


Geouoe a. Fuey 


tlainden 


H. E. STEVENS, 

ARCHITECT, 

MERCHAN’ITILLE, N. J. 

Plans, speeiflentions and estimates fur- 
nished for all kinds of buildings, (Ihurches 
and .sclitail work a speeiidt}'. Correspond- 
ence soliciled. 


J, BtNttiiAM WooDWAKL), . Bordentown 


Sii.as R. AIouse, . . Atlantic City 

S. St. John AIcCutchen, . Plainfield 


SUPEiiVIBOlt OF UOYS, 

B. II. SHARP. 


Asbiiiy Pitrk 
Hackettstown 


ASSISTANT Bt.PEHVISOK, 

MISS ANNA C. FITZPATRICK 


Steven C. Lakison 


SnPKKVISOIl OF GIKI.S, 

MRS. LOLA M. SWARTZ 


Stephen Pieiison 


Morristown 


Paterson 


ATTENDING PHYSICIAN . 

ELMER BARWIS, M.l) 


Joseph P. Cooper, 


Rutherford 


NCKBE, 


Ja.mes AL Seymouii 


Tite modern stand- 
ard Family Medi- 
cine : Cures the 
common every-day 
ills of humanity. 


RECEIVER, 

MISS CARRIE S. CONGER. 


Otto Crouse 


Jerse}' Citv 


Hoboken 


Teacliers .if Academii’ I>eiiHrtiiient. 

ItoWl.ANU B. Ll.OYD, A.B. 

Miss Virginia H. Bunting, 
Mrs. Rosa Keeler. 

Miss Mary I). Th.son. 

All SB AI, Oakley Bockee. 

Mibb Helen C. Vail. 

Miss Agnes AIarch. 

Miss H. Maude Dellicker. 
Miss Estei.la AI. Dey. 


Ben.ia.min a. Ca.mphei 


Montclair 


tUtirerh of The Hoard. 


James L. Hays, President. 

Benja.min H. Ca.mphei.l, Vice-President. 
Charles J. Baxter, Secretary. 

William S. Hancock, Treasurer School 
for Deaf-Alutes. 


Industrial Department. 

Mjts. Fkancek H. Poktek, 
George S, Porter, 

Lotus R. Abbott, . 

Walter Whai.bn, 

Alias Emma L. Bilbee, 


, Drawing 
Printing 
Woixl-working 
Slioemuking 
. . Sewing 


Sotentifio American 
Agency 


Dry Goods, , 
Cloaks, 

M illinery — 

EVERYTHING NEW AND DESIRA- 
BLE AT THE LOWEST PRICES AT 
WHICH THEY CAN BE SOLD. . . 
WAITING AND RETIRING ROOMS 
FOE DAD1E6 AND CHILDREN, . . 


MATTHEWS & STEEPY 


TRENTON 

HARDWARE CO 


Florida and 
Hot'house Produce 


ISuccessors to Dunn Hardware and Paint Co.) 


^ COPVRIOHTS, «t«.l 

tor Infnmiatlon and free Handbook write to 
MUN.V A CO- 8E1 Bboadwat, New Yoec. 
Oldest bareaa for eecnrlnsr patents lAAmerlet. 
E-rery patent taken out by us is brou^t before 
tho publio bj a notice given free of duix^ In tttb 


Hardware, House-Furmshmg Goods, CaHery, 
Heaters, Ranges, Stoves, Grates, 
Tiles, Wood and Slate Mantels, 

Tin Roofing, Gas Fixtures, 

OH Cloths, &c., &c. 


A SPECIALTY, 


CHICKEN 

and GAME in sc 


THE 6HANT DRY DODDS 00., 
i OS- 1 09 E. State St 


rgeet drenUtton of any sclentUIo paper In the 
>nd. Bplei^dly tlliistrat^. No Intelligent 
m should Se Wltboin It. Weekly, a 

ar; ALatslxmOiitha AddrAeS, MtiyNT A CO., 
rsusBEBS, 361 Broadway, New York O— 


13 E, State St. TRENTON. N. J. 


13 AND 14 City Market, 


rn V I 



mm 

BK^nnanept 


jaap 



